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THURSDAY,  JULY  1780. 


MEMOIRS  of  the  Risht  Han.  the  EjIRL 
of  MANSFIELD,  Lord  Chief  frfiue 
of  England* 

WILLIAM  MURRAY,  the  fourth 
foa  of  David  Murray  Vilcount 
Stormont,  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  the 
year  1704  or  i  705.  He  i  cccivud  his  claf- 
(ical  education  at  Weftmintter  I'chool, 
and  from  thence  was  removed  to  the  uni- 
verfity  cf  Oxford;  there  he  completed  his 
ftudics  :  We  cannot  afeertain  the  cxa<5t 
time  when  he  was  entered  at  Lincohds- 
Inn,  but  we  know  that  he  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  the  month  of  November  1730, 
being  then  in  the  twenty-fixth  year  of  his 
age. 

The  great  abilities  of  the  young  conn- 
fellor  were  firft  difeovered  towards  the  clofe 
of  a  fcfiion  of  parliament  fonie  years  after 
he  had  been  c.illcd  to  the  bar.  Moft  of 
Ihecounfel  of  the  greatett  eminence  being 
then  out  of  town,  he  was  retained  to 
plead  on  an  appeal  brought  from  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  the  bar  of  the  Houfe 
•>f  Lords.  His  eloquence  and  his  found 
argument  aftonilhed  the  Houfe,  in  which 
there  werC  then  prefent  four  law  Lords, 
and  his  opinion  occafioncd  a  divifion, 
which  terminated  in  favour  cf  his  client, 
who  gained  his  caufe  by  a  iiirijority  of 
totes. 

In  1741,  Mr  Murray  was  appointed 
Solicitor-general,  and  his  pradlice,  which 
had  continued  incrcafing  with  his  repu« 
lation,  was  now  fo  great,  that  thcic  was 
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fcarcc  any  caufe  of  confequence  In  which 
he  was  not  retained.  On  the  trials  of 
the  rebels  in  1746  and  1747,  he  had  a 
noble  opportunity  of  difplaying  his  elo¬ 
quence,  and  perhaps  no  greater  encomi¬ 
um  was  ever  bellowed  on  a(jy  advocatt; 
in  ancient  or  modern  times  than  that 
which  Lord  Lovat  pronounced  in  his 
fpeech  containing  his  Lordlhip’s  defence. 
He  faid  he  had  heard  him  with  fatibfac- 
tion,  though  pleading  againft  his  life,  anj 
he  heartily  wilhed  the  country  in  which 
he  was  born  might  not  be  a  hindrance  to 
that  promotion  he  was  iiuitled  to  by  me¬ 
rit. 

About  the  year  1 747  the  court  of  Lon¬ 
don  was  engaged  in  a  very  difagrceablc 
difpute  with  the  Xing  of  Prulfia  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  leizurc  of  fome  vclTels  be¬ 
longing  to  his  Prufliao  majefty,  laden  with 
naval  ftorcs  for  the  ufe  of  the  French. — * 
Strong  reinonltrances  were  made  againll 
the  condemnation  of  thei'eihips  and  their 
cargoes  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  The 
Ring  of  PrulTia  complained  of  partiality* 
and  Itated  in  a  pamphlet  publillicd  by  his 
agent,  that  as  the  Britilh  fubjeds  had  a 
claim  upon  him  for  the  Silelia  loan,  wc 
were  intcrefted  in  the  decifion,  and  con- 
fequently  improper  judges;  the  merits  of 
the  caufe  were  finally  heard  before  thtr 
Privy  Council,  and  Mr  Murray  lliewed 
himfelf  to  be  as  great  a  civilian  as  any  in 
Europe.  He  refuted  all  the  arguments 
of  the  Prullian  agent  and  ihcir  counfel ; 
the  fljips  were  finally  condcinned;  and  he 
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is  fii^jpofed  to  have  been  the  author  of 
a  printed  anfwer  to  all  the  memorials 
pubiilhed  by  the  Court  of  Berlin  on  the 
fubjcdk. 

Upon  the  promotion  of  Sir  Dudley 
Ryder  to  the  office  of  Chief  Juftice  of 
the  King’s  Bench,  in  the  month  of  Af  nl 
1754,  Mr  Murray  was  made  Attornc  - 
general ;  and  on  the  25th  of  October 
1756,  he  was  created  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
by  the  ftile  and  title  of  Lord  Mansfield, 
baron  of  Mansfield,  in  the  county  of  Not¬ 
tingham  ;  at  the  fame  time  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  Chief  Juftice  of  the  King’s  Bench, 
and  he  took  his  feat  in  that  court  the 
following  mouth,  foon  after  the  opening 
of  Michaelmas  term.  Oa  the  9th  of 
Aptil  1757,  Mr  Pitt  having  refigncd  the 
feals  of  Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  fouthern 
department,  Mr  Legge  alfj  refigntd  the 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
when  Lord  Mansfield  wa^  appointed  pro 
tempore^  lill  a  new"  adminiftralion  could  be 
formed.  In  the  month  of  January  1770, 
by  virtue  of  acommiffion  under  the  great 
feal,  Lord  Mansfield  was  appointed  to 
fupply  the  place  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  as 
Speaker  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  in  cafe 
of  the  fteknefd  or  other  unavoida¬ 
ble  abfence  of  the  Chancellor  or  Lord 
Keeper  for  the  time  being.  And  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  this  commiffion  his  Lordihip  has 
ever  fince  fat  as  locum  tentns  upon  fuch 
occafions. 

On  the  18th  of  O^ftober  1776,  his 
^oidfhip  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  an 
Jlarl  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  by 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Mansfield  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Nottingham.  Having  now  gone 
I  through  the  line  of  his  Lordlhip^s  promo- 
^  lions,  we  have  only  to  add  that  it  is  ge- 
'•  iicrally  believed  he  has  repeatedly  refufed 
the  higheft  dignity  of  the  law,  that  of 
X*ord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain, 
for  which  various  reafons  have  been  af- 
Rgncd  ;  but  that  w"hich  appears  moll  fuit- 
^ble  to  his  exalted  notions  of  honour  and 
delicacy  i-',  a  diffidence  of  his  abilities  to 
lender  the  fame  fervice  to  the  ftate  in  the 
court  of  Chancery  a^  he  has  done  for 
many  years  in  the  court  of  Ring’s  Bench. 
In  the  courfe  of  yrefidiog  nearly  twenty- 
four  years  in  the  fovtreign  court  of  juf- 
tice,  It  is  impoffible  for  any  man  to  have 
avoided  cenfiirc  and  calumny,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  greater  the  genius,  and  the  more 
ftiiwlly  impartial  the  condudt  of  a  Chief 
Juftice  of  all  England,  the  more  liable  he 
may  be  to  incur  popular  odium,  and  to  ex* 


perience  every  effort  of  difappointment, 
malice,  and  refentment.  ‘The  office  itfrlf  is 
in  fome  meafure  rendered  obnoxiom,  he- 
caufc  it  takes  cognizance  of,  and  fevertly 
punifhes  offences,  which  the  people  in 
general,  from  miftaken  notions  of  civil 
liberty,  are  apt  to  confider  in  a  lefs  cri¬ 
minal  light  than  that  in  which  the  law 
places  them.'  Without  entering  into  a 
fpecification,  which  would  carry  m  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  general  memoirs, 
we  fhall  only  inftance  one  crime,  which 
his  Lorddiip  has  been  charged  with  ag¬ 
gravating  as  to  the  nature  of  the  offence, 
and  of  being  fevere  in  puniftnng  ;  we 
mean  libels.  It  lias  been  fiid  tnai  his 
Lordftiip  has  put  a  now  conftru(5tioii  upon 
the  law  refpe^ting  this  offence,  by  laying 
it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  truth  may  be 
a  libel,  or  in  other  words,  though  wh  .t 
w’e  write  or  fay  of  a  man  be  proved  to  be 
the  truth  and  nothin)^  but  the  irutbt  yet  it 
may  neverthelefs  be  a  libel.  This  point 
we  leave  to  the  decifion  of  the  lawyers, 
it  being  our  duty  only  to  mention  the 
charge.  Another  accufation  is,  that  his 
Lordfliip  has  explained  away,  and  abridg¬ 
ed  the  conftitutional  rights  of  juries,  by 
confining  their  power  of  judging  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  fa<ff,  and  not  fuffering  them  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  points  or  conftrudions  of  law. 
Finally,  he  has  been  deemed  arbitrary  in 
his  adminiftralion  of  juftice  in  his  court, 
which,  it  is  faid,  he  has  converted  into  a 
court  of  equity,  and  inftcad  of  being  tied 
down  to  thefe  pofilivc  inftilutes  which 
Ihculd  invariably  controul  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  a  court  of  law,  he  has  fubftitu- 
ted  his  own  notions  of  equity  and  impar¬ 
tial  juftice* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  all 
candid  reafoners  allow  him  to  be  one  of 
the  greateft  men  of  the  age.  Early  in  life 
his  amazing  genius  was  obferved,  and 
patronifed  by  that  celebrated  triumvirate, 
Bolingbroke,  Swift,  and  Pope;  and  he  has 
fince  been  the  admiration  of  every  cha- 
raiffer  eminent  for  tafte  or  learning  in  our 
own  and  foreign  countries.  Dr  Jc  hnfon, 
Garrick,  and  Lord  Mansfield,  as  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  all  eminent  in  their  different 
profeffions,  always  cultivated  and  main¬ 
tained  a  drift  friendfhip. 

We  cannot  account  for  the  late  outra¬ 
ges  particularly  pointed  againft  his  Loiil- 
Ihip,  as  he  took  no  part  whatever  in  the 
bill  which  gave  rife  to  the  Proteftant  affb- 
ciations.  Perhaps  his  Lordfhip’s  political 
conduft  may  unravel  the  myftery,  if  here¬ 
after  it  (bail  appear  that  the  friends  of 
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the  Americans  had  any  hand  in  thcfe  of  fii  large  a  portion  of  this  endearlncr 


commotions.  His  Lordihip  voted  againft 
the  repeal  of  the  American  damp  aet.  and 
drew  up  a  protell  againlt  that  mcal'ure, 
which  is  elfecmed  to  be  the  bed  ever  en¬ 
tered  on  the  records  cf  Parliament. — 
Many  have  believed  that  his  Lordihip  has 
enjoyed  unbounde<l  innnenee  in  the  cabi¬ 
net  for  fome  years  paO  j  but  we  have  been 
aflured  by  him  upon  leveral  cccafions, 
that  he  has  not  been  an  efiicient  minifler, 
that  is  to  fay,  one  cf  the  cabinet,  lincc 
1765.  Prejudice,  however,  and  the  cir- 
riiinllance  of  his  btin^  a  native  of  Scf»t* 
land,  induce  a  periiiation  that  he  is  con¬ 
nected  with  that  fnppofed  fecret  fir  It 
mover  of  the  machine  of  government,  the 
liarl  of  Bute  ;  yet,  as  Lord  Mansfield  has 
perfiinally  difavowed  his  influence  at 
court,  and  Lord  Mountfluart  has  done 
the  fame  for  his  father,  a  doubt  muft  re¬ 
main  upon  every  aficriion  of  this  nature. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  perfuaded, 
whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  fome  in 
the  prefentday,  that  Lord  Mansfield  will 
be  confidered  by  future  hiftorians  as  one  of 
tlie  brighteft  ornaments  of  the  age,  and 
of  the  country  in  which  he  flourilhed. 

Land,  Mag, 

ANECDOTES  of  the  Life  of  LORD 
GEORGE  GORDON. 

Lord  george  Gordon  has 

rendereil  himfelf  of  late  fa  con'pi- 
cuous  and  important  in  the  feene  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  that  we  have  thought  it  our 
duty  to  gratify  the  wilhes  of  our  readers, 
by  laying  befo»e  them  a  iketch  of  his  life.— 
We  need  not  fay  that  he  is  third  fon  to  the 
late  Cofmo- George  Duke  of  Gordon,  by 
Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  daughter  cf  Wil¬ 
liam  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  born  in 
London  about  the  year  1748,  and  after  he 
had  finiftied  his  education,  he  entered  into 
the  navy  at  an  early  age.  His  LorcHbip 
was  remarkable  from  infancy  for  the  qua¬ 
lities  ot  a  cUearful  and  boon  companion, 
lie  did  not  difplay  that  enterprifing  fpirit 
whii.’h,  diftinguiihing  the  boy  above  his 
fellows,  afterwards  chara^fterizes  the  hero 
amor»g  men.  His  genius  was  purely  fo- 
cial  ;  he  was  a  facetious  good-humoured 
being,  who  made  all  his  flripmates  love 
him  ;  and  his  temper  was  tinctured  with 
thofe  qualities  which  ferve  to  make  a  man 
rather  amiable  than  great,  rather  happy 
than  famous.  His  good- nature  is  his 
predomiiuiit  feature;  and  he  is  pofiefied 


virtue,  that  he  never  was  known,  in  any 
one  moment  of  vivacity  or  exhilaration,  to 
facrifice  it  to  a  j»>ke,  or  to  fufpend  it  for 
the  cxercife  of  his  wit.  Through  hfe  he 
has  difplayed  a  remarkable  alaciily  in  in- 
finnating  hiinltlf  into  the  good  graces  of 
thole  with  whom  he  convened.  His  per- 
fon  greatly  allidcd  him  in  this  refpr^L 
His  features  arc  delicately  fi’fi,  and  ;^(dVe(a 
Inch  opennefs  and  aflabi.it y,  that  they 
court  the  confidence  and  cilcein  of  the 
beholder. — Nor  do  they  deceive-  The 
qualities  of  the  heait  rC/ilize  the  inipref- 
lion  which  his  appearance  gives  ;  and  00 
man  h.ss  been  blell  with  more  friends  cr 
fewer  ecemies  than  his  Loidflilp, 

A  very  remarkable  inftance  cf  his  fuc- 
cefs  was  feen  at  the  iafl  general  ele<flioQ. 
Two  years  before  the  time  of  the  elc<Rioti 
his  Lordfliip  went  t»)  refide  in  Invernefs- 
fliire,  with  the  purpofe  of  ftanding  candi¬ 
date  for  the  county,  in  oppofttion  to  Ge¬ 
neral  Frafer.  He  employed  thofe  two 
years  in  a  canvafs ;  and  he  was  fo  fuccefs- 
ful  in  his  application,  that  without  the 
adventitious  aids  of  bribery  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  he  fecured  a  majority  of  voles.  Hc 
vilited  every  part  of  the  county,  afid  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Jfles.  He  played  on  the 
bag-pipes  and  violin  to  thofe  who  loved 
mufic.  He  fpokc  Gaelic,  and  wore  the 
tartan-plaid  and  fillibeg,  in  places  whtve 
they  were  national.  He  made  love  to  the 
young  ladies,  and  liftened  with  the  ut- 
moft  patience  while  the  old  gave  him  an 
account  of  their  clans  ;  and  to  crown  his 
luccel?,  he  gave  the  gentry  a  ball  at  In- 
vernef?,  to  which  he  not  f:nly  invited,  but 
actually  brought  the  young  and  the  old 
from  every  p^rt  of  the  county.  For  this 
purpofe  he  hired  a  fliip,  and  brought  from 
the  Iflc  of  Iky  the  beautiful  family  of  the 
Macleods,  conlifting  of  fifteen  young  la¬ 
dies,  who  are  the  pride  and  admiration  of 
the  north.  General  Frafer  was  very 
much  grieved  to  fee  his  intereft  thus  over¬ 
turned  by  a  mere  lad.— He  had  repre- 
fented  the  county  for  three  fucceflivc 
parliaments  ;  and  was  more  liurt  that  the 
Lovat  intereft  Ihonld  be  deftroyed  in  the 
county,  than  the  fum  for  which  he  mult 
diveft  to  retrieve  it.  He  w’cnt  to  r.<»rd 
George’s  brother,  the  Duke,  and  by  .1 
compromise  .agreed  to  purchafe  an  Eng- 
liih  borough  for  him,  if  he  would  nlin- 
cjuifli  the  (hire  of  Inverncfs.  'I'his  agree¬ 
ment  being  made,  General  Frafer  purchi- 
fed  from  Lord  Melbourne  a  fcai  fur  ins 
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iyirdihlp,  in  the  borough  of  Luggerlhill ; 
niui  he  alfo  made  feveral  other  efforts  to 
oblige  the  family. 

Uting  thus  introduced  into  the  Houfc 
of  Commons,  the  noble  Lord  for  fomc 
time  voted  with  the  miniffry.  He  did  fhis, 
however,  very  much  againd  his  inclina¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  Dnehefs,  his  fifter-in  law, 
by  tier  wit  and  facetious  reafoning,  had 
made  him  a  convert  to  the  principles  of 
oppofition,  which  (he  particularly  favou¬ 
red  ;  though  his  Grace,  from  motives  of 
policy,  voted  like  aU  the  reft  of  the  elec¬ 
tive  peers.  Lord  George  placed  himfelf 
beneath  the  political  tutefage  of  governor 
Jnhnftone  and  Mr  Burke.  The  firft  of 
thefe  gentlemen,  who  was  then  in  his 
meridian  of  antiminifterial  fame,  was  his 
principal  director,  and  it  was  through  his 
management  that  he  entirely  broke  with 
the  miniftry.  The  manner  was  this: — 
His  Lordfhip  had  by  this  time  attained  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  navy.  The 
Governor  adviled  him  therefore  to  apply 
to  Lord  Sandwich  for  a  ftiip.  Ilis  Lord- 
ihip  had  feveral  interviews  on  the  fubje<5f, 
\n  which  Lord  Sandwich  informed  him, 
that  “  he  was  a  very  young  lieutenant  in 
the  fervicc,  and  there  were  many  before 
him  w  hom  he  could  not  difoblige.”  But 
not  willing  to  give  bis  Lordiliip  any 
j  caufc  for  ciifl*atisfa<5fion,  he  told  him  wnth 
the  fame  breath,  “  that  there  were  many 
frigates  and  fliipe  building,  and  as  foon  as 
he  could  with  any  decency  give  his  Lord- 
jliip  an  appointmer.t,  he  certainly  w'ouUl, 
as  much  from  inclination  as  intcreft.’’ — 
The  Governor  perfuaded  him  that  this 
wap,  io  the  fea-phrafe,  mere  palaver,  and 
that  he  threw  out  a  falfe  fijnal  to  dective 
thectiace.  To  this  Mr  Burke  added  an 
[  afrurance,  and  it  was  probably  confirmed 
to  hisLordlliip  by  the  Marquis  of  Rock¬ 
ingham,  that  if  he  ftiould,  through  his 
condu^fl  in  parliament,  come  to  a  difagrec* 

'  ment  with  his  family,  he  ihould  be  retur¬ 
ned  for  ibme  borough  in  the  Rockingham 
intereft  at  the  next  cledtion.  On  this 
ground  his  Lordftiip  went  again  to  the 
Firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  told  him 
that  he  delired  to  have  a  fpecific  anfwcr 
whether  he  would  give  him  a  fliip  or  not. 
I. Old  Sandwich  repealed  the  afliuances 
which  he  had  before  given,  wlien  his  Lord- 
fliip  told  him  that  he  could  not  be  any 
longer  deceived  by  empty,  unmeaning 
prorr.ifes;  and  with  the  utmeft  dclibera- 
linn  he  took  his  commifiion  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  returned  it  to  Lord  Sandwich, 
telling  him  he  might  do  with  it  what  he 
pleafcdf 


From  that  time  he  entered  warmly  Into 
the  oppofition;  and  the  American  affairs 
coming  on  the  carpet,  he  took  a  decided 
part  againft  every  meafure  that  was  adop- 
tc<l.  His  Lordfhip  had  been  in  America 
fomc  years  before  in  the  ftation  of  a  mid- 
Ihipman ;  and  induced  by  that  focial 
qualify '  which  has  always  diftinguifhed 
him,  he  mixed  a  good  deal  with  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  difeerned,  that  though  they 
w'cre  full  of  refentment  againft  the  authors 
of  the  meafutes  which  had  been  taken  to 
opprefs  them,  they  were  bound  by  every 
tie  of  love  and  loyalty  to  the  people  and 
the  government  of  this  country.  Lord 
George,  therefore,  gave  his  vote  regular¬ 
ly,  without  ftanding  forth  as  a  fpeaker, 
againft  all  the  American  meafures. 

The  firft  time  of  his  public  appearance 
was  two  feflions  ago,  when  in  a  very 
manly,  though  not  a  very  prudent  fpcech, 
he  charged  the  oftenfiblc  minifter  with 
being  guilty  of  an  Infamous  attempt  to 
bribe  him  to  relinquilh  the  intereft  c  f  his 
conftituents,  with  a  place  of  a  thoufand 
a- year. — The  manner  in  which  he  pub- 
lithed  this  anecdote  ferved  to  make  it 
very  remarkable,  tho*  undoubtedly  there 
WMS  nothing  fo  very  Gngular  or  extraor¬ 
dinary  in  the  circumftance  itfclf.  Lord 
North  felt  himfelf  fo  b^rne  down  in  the 
Houfe  by  the  overpowering  eloquence  of 
Charles  Fox,  that  he  determined  to  bring 
in  the  famous  Irifli  orator  Henry  Flood 
to  fet  in  oppofition  to  him.  With  this 
view  an  cmiflarv  was  employed  to  apply  to 
Lord  George  Gordon,  as  to  a  needy  man, 
and  rft'er  him,  it  he  would  give  up  his  feat 
in  Parliament,  the  place  of  Vice  Admiral 
of  Scotland,  which  was  then  vacant  by  the 
refignalion  of  the  Earl  of  March,  novv 
D  uke  of  Queenfberry. — Lord  George 
rejedfrd  the  cJFer  wilii  the  utmtift  con¬ 
tempt:  though  a  poor,  man  he  was  far 
from  being  a  needy  man.  His  fortune 
originally  was  5000!.  with  500!.  a- year 
for  life  chargeable  on  the  eftate. — A  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  5000!.  ftill  remains  in 
the  funds,  fo  that  bis  income  has  always 
been  near  700I.  a  year.  With  this  fum, 
it  is  very  true,  as  his  Lordihip  faid  in  the 
Houfe,  that  although  one  of  the  pooreft, 
he  was  one  of  the  molt  independtnt  men 
in  parliament.  Like  the  celebrated  An¬ 
drew  Marvel,  his  oeconomy  kept  pace 
with  his  finances  ;  and  w’hilc  he  confined 
himfelf  to  a  tingle  joint,  he  defied  all  the 
arts  and  all  the  power  of  minifters, 
lie  did  not  oppofc  the  pafling  the  av?: 
in  favour  of  the  Papifts,  which  has  given 
rife  10  fo  much  difturbance  fincc.—He 
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accounted  for  his  filence  on  that  occ^fion, 
by  faying  that  he  had  not  then  become  a 
fpeaker.  The  part  he  has  taken  ihronnh 
the  whole  of  this  bufinefs  tof)  well 
known  to  require  our  attention  :  but  we 
are  well  alfured  that  his  LordHiip  wag  very 
far  from  ihinkirg  that  confeqnences  fo 
drcadfiil|  and  calamitous  would  have  ari- 
fen  from  the  meafureft  which  he  took. 

H  is  Lordibip  has  been  confidcred  in 
Parliament  as  a  witty  and  facetious  fpea- 
kcr;  and  for  this  feffion  at  leaft,  no  man 
has  been  more  attended  to.  He  ftood 
between  the  adminiflration  and  oppoli* 
lion,  and  darted  his  fatire  at  both.  He 
laid  he  belonged  to  none  of  the  fa(ffions 
in  the  Iloufe — be  belonged  to  the  party  of 
the  people,  and  he  ft  It  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  expol'e  the  ferret  machinations  of  both 
fulcs.  In  his  piefent  fituaiion,  therefore, 
he  is  conlidered  as  an  enemy  by  both  j  and 
thus  abandoned  by  paiiiamentary  friendp, 
he  iJ  nils  alone  to  that  confeions  innocence 
of  intention,  which  guitled  him  in  all  the 
mcafures  which  he  adopted.  His  natu¬ 
ral  volatility  of  temper,  his  youth,  and 
thoughtlcHuefs,  gave  charms  to  jn  pid  ii  ity 
that  were  irrelilliblc. — The  reception  he 
met  with  in  ScotlaTul,  after  he  had  ’aken 
a  decideil  part  againtt  the  bii),  w'as  indeed 
fiiOicient  to  infatuate  any  min.  I'hole 
who  arc  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
that  count!  y,  and  know  to  what  a  height 
they  carry  tlicir  religious  zeal,  may  con¬ 
ceive  in  fomc  fort  the  adoration  that  vras 
paid  to  Lord  George,  lie  was  confi- 
dered  as  the  champion  of  the  kirk,  and 
they  venerated  this  as  the  highelt  charac¬ 
ter  of  human  exiltatioii.  Thus  com  ted 
and  applauded,  it  was  not  to  be  womler- 
ed  at  that  he  became  ambitious  nf  fuccela. 
He  entered  fully  into  their  deOgns,  and 
transformed  himfelf  into  the  habit  and 
appearance  of  a  flrufl  Prcfbvterian,  He 
became  the  Prcfident  of  all  the  religions 
aflbeiations,  and  took  an  avowed  and 
active  part  in  all  their  meafiiTes.  He  did 
not  defeend,  in  any  one  inftance,  to  the 
nieannels  of  concealment.  In  Parlia¬ 
ment  he  was  open  and  candid.  He  told 
them  that  150,000  men  had  deterudned  ro 
procure  the  repeal  of  the  bill,  and  thfv 
mull  [U)t  irritate  them  by  rdb^ance. —  If 
men  are  apt  to  blame  him  for  the  meaf-.re 
of  afiembling  40.000  men  to  pjcfen:  the 
petition  to  the  Honfe  of  Cim.-mors,  they 
(hould  conlidcr,  tliit  his  LorJIbip  in  this 
rnly  toliowed  the  example  of  all  the  o*rer 
patriot?',  wlto  pretended  to  a  knt)\v!edge 
f)f  the  corruptiaa  aad  vei;<iid)  uf  pa/iia- 


ment.  He  ufed  the  fame  Iirgu.age  with 
Mr  Fox,  “  that  unids  there  was  an 
alforiaMon  to  fupport  the  petition,  it 
would  be  difregarded  on  the  table.*’ — It  is 
rot  therefore  eafy  to  cor.je^l lire,  that  with 
only  this  cha»  j j,  or  even  with  the  addition 
of  his  having  incenfed  the  mob,  by  in¬ 
forming  them  what  was  doing  in  the 
Heufe,  he  can  be  found  guilty,  by  an 
Pnglilh  jury,  of  high  treafou.  But 
Ihouid  he  be  convided,  it  is  hardly  pofii- 
hle  to  believe  that  thofe  men  who  have 
been  guivled  all  alo  ^g  by  the  phrenzy  of 
cnthuruifm,  will  fubmlr  without  clamour 
to  a  pnnilhment  which  they  conceive  to 
be  unmerited,  IVeti* 

Facts  relnt'fv^  io  ibr  true  Character/?/' 
King  UiCHARn  HI.  By  Mr  Horace 
Walpole.  LVoi.  xlviu.  P.  362.3 

’^j^lIAT  Richard  made,  or  intended  to 
X  make,  his  nephew  Edward  the  Fifth 
w;’lk  at  his  coronation 

Tint  there  is  flrong  prefumption,  from 
the  ['arli.irrKnf-rnll  an-i  from  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  of  Ctoylano’,  that  both  princes  w'trc 
Icrne  time  after  Sir  Thumas  More 
flX'-'S  ^h;*  nf  their  d^’^ths. 

Tl'.'it  when  his  own  ff)n  was  ricad,  Ri¬ 
chard  was  fo  far  Irnin  intending  to  get 
rid  of  his  w’fe,  he  frociaimed  his 

nephews,  fir  it  the  lUrl  of  Warwick,  and  j 
thrn  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  his  heirs  appa¬ 
rent. 

I'hat  there  is  rot  the  ieaf\  probability 
of  his  having  poifoned  his  wife,  who  died 
of  a  larguifhmg  dif^emper:  that  no  proof 
was  ev  r  pretended  to  be  given  of  »t ;  that 
a  bate  ruppofilion  of  fuch  a  crimt*,  wiih- 

*  Tn  tb;  co^nrntlorf  roll  itfelfu  ihts  ama¬ 
zin'^  eyitry  ;  “  'To  Hdnnard .  Jon  of  lat^ 

“  K'lr.v  Edavard  tie  Fourth^  for  his  appnrel 
“  and  a'’ ray y  that  is  to  fay y  a  JJjort 
“  made  tzvo  yards  and  three  quarters  of 
^ clothe  of  '^old,  lytied  fivith  tihO 
*•  -i  'f  h!ac  '7’el'vety  a  I'ars;  y^ozvne 

**  made  of  VI  vtirds  O  of  crymjyn  cltth  of 
’^oldy  lynned  ^adtth  fre yards  of  yy^en  da^ 

“  P  Jhort^  yy^iuyi"  made  of  tiuo yards 

“  f  ff  purpe  'll  lyned  'u-itb  tzvo  yards 

**  *3^  of  yyeen  dan.nfk^  a  dovblrtt  and  a  (lo’- 
7K  'rber  irujo  vards  nf  him  h  Jatyn^ 

lefd'S  fo'-t  clothe 0  n  bonnet  of 
purple  'i''‘Ti)t'ty  nine  hirf  horr.  ff,  and  nine 
J addle  houfes  ( brnfr>y,  j  ofh'ur  i^eivety  y^ilt 
fpursy  (iintb  many  other  rich  a' tide' y  and 
ijiaynifcsnt  appattl  for  his  kenchitun  or 
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out  proofs  or  very  ftrong  prefamptions,  is 
fcarcc  ever  to  be  credited. 

Thalxhe  feems  to  have  had  no  intention 
of  marrying  his  niece,  but  to  have  amule  J 
her  with  the  hopes  of  that  match,  to  pre¬ 
vent  her  marrying  Richmond. 

That  Buck  would  not  have  dared  to 
quote  her  letter  as  extant  in  the  Earl  of 
Arundel’s  library,  if  it  had  not  been 
there:  that  others  of  Buck’s  aflerlions 
having  been  corroborated  by  fubfeqiient 
difeoveries,  leave  no  doubt  of  his  veracity 
on  this ;  and  that  that  letter  difciiipatcs 
Richard  from  poifoning  his  wife,  and 
only  (hews  the  impatience  of  his  niece  to 
be  queen. 

That  it  is  probable  the  queen-dowager 
knew  her  fccond  fon  was  living,  and  con¬ 
nived  at  the  appearance  of  Lambert  Sim- 
ncl,  to  feel  the  temper  of  the  nation. 

That  Henry  the  Seventh  certain’y 
thought  that  ftie  and  the  Eirl  of  Lincoln 
very  privy  to  the  exigence  of  Richard 
Duke  of  York,  and  that  Henry  lived  in 
terror  of  his  appearance. 

That  the  different  conduft  of  Henry 
with  regard  to  I.ambert  Simntl  and  Per¬ 
kin  Warbeck,  implies  how  different  an 
opinion  he  had  of  them  ;  that,  in  the  firfl 
cafe,  he  ufed  the  moll  natural  and  mold 
rational  methods  to  prove  him  an  impof- 
.  tor ;  whereas  his  whole  behaviour  in 
f  Perkin’s  calc  was  myfterious,  and  be¬ 
trayed  his  belief  or  doubt  that  War  beck 
was  the  true  Duke  of  York. 

.  That  it  was  morally  impolTiblc  for  the 
Duchefs  of  Burgundy,  at  the  diftaoce  of 
twenty- feven  years,  to  inftru^l  a  Flemifl) 
lad  fo  perfciftly  in  all  that  had  paffed  iri 
the  court  of  England,  that  he  would  not 
‘  have  been  detc^ed  in  a  few  hours. 

.That- (he  could  not  inform  him,  nor 
<ou!d  he  know,  what  had  palled  in  the 
Tower,  unitfs  he  was  the  true  Duke  of 
York. 

That  if  he  was  not  the  true  Duke  of 
York,  Henry  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
confront  him  with  Tirrel  and  Dighton,  and 
the  impofture  mult  have  been  difeovered. 

That  Perkin,  never  being  confronted 
with  the  Queen- Dowager,  and  the  Prin- 
Ctfles  her  daughters,  proves  that  Henry 
did  not  dare  tu  truB  to  their  acknowledg¬ 
ing  him- 

•’  That  if  he  was  not  the  true  Duke  of 
York,  he  might  have  been  detC(5led  by 
nor  knowing  the  queens  and  princefle?,  if 
Ihown  to  him  without  his  being  told 
who  they  were. 

That  it  is  not  pretended  that  Perkin 
ever  failed  in  language,  acccDt,  or  cir* 


cumdances ;  and  that  his  likencfi  to  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Fourth  is  allowed. 

That  there  are  grofs  and  manifeft  blun¬ 
ders  in  his  pretended  confeflion. 

That  Henry  was  fo  afraid  of  not  afeer- 
taining  a  good  account  of  the  purity  of 
his  Englilli  accent,  that  be  makes  him 
learn  Englilh  twice  over. 

That  Lord  Bacon  did  not  dare  to  adhere 
to  this  ridiculous  account ;  but  forges 
another,  tho’  in  reality,  not  much  more 
credible. 

That  a  number  of  Henry’s  beft  friends, 
as  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  placed  the 
the  crown  on  his  head,  knights  of  the 
garter,  and  men  of  the  fairclb  charaders, 
being  perfuaded  that  Perkin  was  the  true 
Duke  of  Yoik,  and  dying  for  that  belief, 
withe  ut  recanting,  makes  it  rery  rafli  to 
deny  that  he  was  fo. 

That  the  proclamation  inRymer’s  Foe- 
dera  againlt  Jane  Shore,  for  plotting  with 
the  Marquis  Dorfet,  not  with  Lord  Haf- 
tingp,  dcllroys  all  the  credit  of  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  More,  as  to  v\hat  relates  to  the  latter 
peer. 

In  Ihorr,  that  Henry’s  chara^fler,  as  we 
have  received  it  from  his  own  apologifts, 
is  fo  much  worfe  and  more  hateful  than 
Richard’s,  that  we  may  well  believe  Henry 
invented  and  propagated  by  far  the  grea¬ 
ter  part  of  the  (landers  againlt  Richard  : 
that  Henry,  not  Richard,  probably  put  to 
death  the  true  Duke  of  Yo»k,  as  he  did 
the  Earl  of  Warwick:  and  that  wc  are 
not  certain  whether  Edwani  the  Fifth 
w’as  murdered  ;  nor,  if  he  was,  by  whofc 
order  he  was  murdered. 

After  all  that  has  been  faid,  it  is  fcarce 
necefTary  to  add  a  word  on  the  fuppofed 
difeovery  that  was  made  of  the  (keletons 
of  the  two  young  princes,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.  Two  Ikeletons 
found  in  that  daik  abyfs  of  fo  many 
fecret  tram'aiflions,  with  no  marks  to  af- 
certain  the  time,  the  age  of  their  inter¬ 
ment,  can  certainly  verity  nothing.  We 
muft  believe  both  princes  died  there,  be¬ 
fore  we  can  believe  that  their  bones  were 
found  there:  and  upon  what  that  belief 
can  be  founded,  or  how  we  (ball  ceafe  to 
doubt  wiiethcr  Perkin  Warbeck  was  not 
one  cf  thofe  children,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to 
guefs. 

As  little  is  it  requifitc  to  argue  on  the 
grants  made  by  Richard  the  Third  to  his 
fuppofed  accomplices  in  that  murder, 
becaul'e  the  argument  will  ferve  either 
way.  It  was  very  natural  that  they,  who 
had  tailed  mnft  of  Richard’s  bounty, 
ihould  be  fufpetBcd  as  the  inftrumenls  cf 
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Ms  crimes.  But  till  it  can  be  proved  that 
Ihofe  crimes  were  committed,  it  is  in  vain 
to  bring  evidence  to  fliow  who  alTifted 
him  in  perpetrating  them.  For  my  own 
part,  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Fifth:  I  can  neither 
entirely  acquit  Richard  of  it,  nor  condemn 
him,  becaufe  there  are  no  proof?!  on  ei¬ 
ther  fide  ;  and  though  a  court  of  juftice 
would,  from  that  defed  of  evidence,  ah- 
foWe  him,  opinion  may  nuiftiHte  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  and  at  Lift  remain  in 
fufpenfe. 

For  the  younger  brother,  the  balance 
feems  to  incline  greatly  on  the  fide  »>f 
Perkin  Warbeck,  as  the  true  Duke  of 
York;  and  if  one  was  faved,  one  knows 
not  how  nor  why  to  btlicvt  that  Richard 
dellroyed  only  the  elder. 

Wc  mult  leave  this  whole  ftory  dark, 
though  not  near  fo  dark  as  we  found  it : 
and  it  is  perhaps  as  wife  to  be  uncertain 
on  one  portion  of  our  hillory,  as  to  he 
lievc  fn  much  as  is  believed  in  aH  hifto- 
ries,  though  very  probably  as  falfely  deli¬ 
vered  to  us  as  the  period  which  we  have 
here  been  examining. 

f  Mr  Walpole  makes  the  following  Addi¬ 
tion  to  the  foregoing  Fa^ls. 

AFTER  the  death  of  Perkin  Warbeck, 
his  widow,  the  Lady  Ca'herine  Gordon, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  from  her 
exquuitc  beauty,  and  upon  account  of  her 
huiband  called,  The  White  Rofe  of  Scotland^ 
was  married  to  Sir  Matthew  Cndock,  and 
is  buried  with  him  in  Herbert’s  ific  in 
Swanfea  church  in  Wales,  where  their 
tomb  is  ftill  to  be  feen,  with  this  inferip- 
tion  in  ancient  charadlers : 

“  Here  lies  Sr  Malhie  Cradok  knight, 
fume  time  deputie  unto  the  right  h(»- 
norable  Charles  Erie  of  Wnreets  in  the 
“  countic  of  Glamorgan,  R.  Attor.  G.  R. 
“  Chauncelor  of  the  fame,  ftevvard  of 
“  Gower  and  liilvei,  and  mi  ladic  Kate- 
rin  his  wife.*’ 

'  They  had  a  daughter  Mary,  who  was 
married  to  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  fun  of 
the  firfi  Earl  of  Pewr.broke  ;  and  from  that 
match  are  defeended  the  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  Countefs  of  Powip,  Hans  Stanley, 
EIV|;  George  Rice,  Efq;  &c.  &c. 

Hints  />r  KflalliflAng  a  Society  for  Pro* 
tfiotiNg  Useful  I.iterature. 

benefits  that  refult  from  the  mofl 
X  important  difeoveries,  as  well  as  the 
inconveuiencics  to  which  they  are  liable, 


depend  chiefly  upon  the  application  of 
them  to  the  puipofes  of  fixricty.  There 
is  fcarcely  a  blefnng  that  may  not  be  per¬ 
verted,  and,  inflead  of  being  cultivated 
for  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  may  be 
rendered  a  fourcc  of  mifery  and  iniulticc. 

In  the  lii^lory  of  modern  difeoveries, 
none  appear  of  more  importance  than 
the  invention  of  the  mariner’s  compafs, 
and  the  art  of  p^hiting  j  and  they  equally 
confirm  the  truth  of  this  polition.— 
'Ehe  firft.  vvliich  gave  us  a  new  htmi- 
fphere,  aided  by  the  capacious  genius  of 
Columbus,  feems  peculiarly  calculated 
to  promote  the  general  good  of  man¬ 
kind  :  but  avarice  and  injuftice  have  tar- 
niibed  the  glory  of  the  Neapolitan  dif- 
covery  *,  which,  while  it  doubled  the 
whole  globe  in  magnitude,  in  propor¬ 
tion  multiplied  rapine,  and  diminillied 
the  inhabitants  of  both  the  old  and  the 
new  hemifpheres. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  defign  to  dwell 
upon  this  fubje<3,  but  to  turn  my  "atten¬ 
tion  to  that  of  printing,  whofe  effeda 
arc  obvious,  and  immediately  interelt  all 
ranks  of  the  community,  as  upon  thofe 
principles  which  literary  productions  im- 
prefs  on  the  mind,  the  manners  and  con¬ 
duct  of  individuals  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  formed.  In  fuch  an  important  in¬ 
fluence  on  fociety,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  its  members  to  ufe  every  endeavour 
to  prevent  the  abufe,  and  fecure  the  be¬ 
nefits.  Whilfl  we  abhor  and  w'ithftan<l 
the  cruel  and  bloody  edie‘ts  of  power  and 
bigotry,  which,  in  a  finglc  page,  confign 
thoufands  to  death,  or  rob  them  of  thole 
rights  and  privileges  that  are  dearer  cvcti 
than  life  ;  let  us  not  be  indifferent  to  ih^ 
flow,  inlidious,  hut  not  Icfs  dangerous 
influence  that  flows  from  the  pollutions 
of  the  prefs,  in  publications  either  im¬ 
mediately  or  ultimately  unfriendly  to 
virtue. 

When  we  reflet  upon  the  immenfc 
obligations  which  the  comnaunity  owe 
to  ulefiil  authors,  we  cannot  but  feel  a 
painful  regret  that  great  talents  fhould 
ever  be  wafled  in  unprofitable  at  leaft, 
if  not  pernicious  compofitions,  and  a 
wifli  to  have  them  vigoronfly  applied  to 
the  niofi  beneficial  purpofcG.  The  pro- 
Ilituted  pen  is  doubtlef*  impelled  by 
want  ;  for  there  cannot  be  any  pleafuie 
in  writing  on  the  fide  of  vice  ;  and  were 
the  pecuniary  advantages  equal,  no  au- 

*  Flavio  Givia,  a  native  of  AmalH,  mad; 
th.c  difeevery,  anno  1301. 
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thor  furely  could  with-bold  his  fupport 
from  cAuft  of  virtue. 

On  this  fubjtct  I  have  frequently  turn¬ 
ed  my  thoughts,  and  as  often  wiihed 
that  a  remedy  adequate  to  the  evil  could 
be  adopted,  where  probably  it  might  be 
done,  by  exciting  the  public  to  the  efta- 
bliihment  of  “  a  Society  for  Promoting 
Ufeful  Literature,**  a  plan  of  which  I 
lhall  hereafter  communicate. 

In  France,  literary  patronage  is  fa- 
fliionable  among  the  great  ;  but  in  this 
country  we  boafl  of  no  Mecacnas,  the 
patronage  of  affluence  being  principally 
devoted  to  a  political  line.  The  fingle 
prote<5tion  indeed  of  the  greatett  indivi- 
dual  would  avail  but  little,  and  at  belt 
would  expire  with  the  patron  ;  but  could 
a  popular  patronage  be  excited,  its  per¬ 
manency  would  be  certain,  its  extent 
ample,  and  the  means  equal  to  the  ne- 
ceffary  end. 

When  an  author,  by  much  expence  of 
labour  and  time,  informs  and  improves 
the  community  by  his  publications,  its 
patronage  is  undoubtedly  due  to  him  ; 
the  members  of  it  are  his  debtors,  for  the 
inftru^tion  he  has  fpontaneouflr  dilfufed; 
and  what  a  pleafure  muff  it  afford  a  ge¬ 
nerous  public,  united  in  “  a  Society  for 
Promoting  Ureful  Literature,*’  to  encou¬ 
rage,  by  fume  fuitable  gratuity,  the  inge¬ 
nious  labours  of  an  indigent  but  ui’cful 
writer  I  Had  fucli  a  fyflem  been  adopted, 
the  amiable  but  diftrefl'ed  author,  whole 
travels  through  North  America  att'ord  a 
large  and  entertaining  exirad  [Vol.  xlviii. 
p.  170  J,  had  not  mifcrably  perilhed 
through  want*,  io  the  metropolis  of  a 
literary  nation. 

•  Though  the  publication  of  Capt.  Carver’s 
Travels  rhrougfi  North  AiT.erica  julHy  obtain¬ 
ed  the  approbuiiun  of  the  public,  yet  the  pre¬ 
vious  cxpcnces  nectlfaiily  incurred  by  his  fa¬ 
mily ,  were  icarcclv  liquidated  by  the  rapid  lale  of 
his  publication.  This  compelled  him  to  leek  for 
other  Iburces  of  lublilfence;  and  during  the 
late  lottery  he  was  employed  in  an  office  which 
afforded  fume  temporary  relief;  bur  a  dylen- 
icry  under  uhich  he  laboured,  aggravated  by 
want,  gradually  undermined  his  eonflitution, 
and  br«jijghc  on  a  pultid  fevs!i,  ihat  ibon  [Jan. 
ap.  1780.J  put  a  period  to  Ma  life.  Wiiilft 
humanity,  however,  laments  the  untimely  lofs 
cf  lo  valuable  a  member  of  the  community, 
there  remains  fome  conlohrion  in  refledting, 
that  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  to  his 
lucmoiy  flili  cxills;  for  as  he  lived  in  diflicfs, 
jo  in  itiil  ^eatei  dhircis  he  left  a  widow  and 
two  youpg  qhUdren;  wh»*fc  aggravated  miicry 
can  only  be  alleviated  by  the  liberality  cf  a  ge- 
jtwiou«  public. 


Where  the  (Ituation  of  the  author  ia 
above  the  want  of  a  pecuniary  gratuity, 
the  focicty  might  evince  their  approba¬ 
tion  of  his  labours  by  honorary  rewards. 
In  fuch  a  lift  we  might  expedl  to  enume¬ 
rate  the  rival  of  Livy  in  the  author  of  the 
Hlftories  of  Scotland,  Charles  V.  and 
North  America ;  the  learned  Bryant, 
whofe  Aiialyfis  has  fo  happily  developed 
the  chaos  of  ancient  mythology ;  the 
modern  Pliny  in  the  clallical  Mclmoth  ; 
the^  biographical  Johnfon ;  the  elegant 
author  of  the  Rife  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire;  and  many  other  ufeful  and  ac- 
comoliflicd  writers  of  the  prefent  period. 
Were  fuch  a  fociely  properly  cftablilh- 
ed,  and  liberally  fupported,  its  encou¬ 
ragement  might  be  ftill  more  amply  ex¬ 
tended,  and  its  objects  multiplied:  its 
refources  I  doubt  not  would  foon  enable 
it  to  propofe  prize  queftions:  for  the  cx- 
ereife  and  encouragement  of  genius  and 
abilities.  The  wddows  and  orphans  of 
ihofe  who  have  laboured  ufcfully  in  lite¬ 
rature,  would  likewife  appear  fuitable 
objeds  for  participating  the  liberality  of 
•fuch  a  focicty ;  and  the  memory  of  de¬ 
parted  genius  be  revived  in  marble,  or 
other  monuments  of  grateful  refpeft.— * 
Though  thefe  might  not  outlive  their  li¬ 
terary  productions,  or  preferve  their 
names  to  more  diftant  pofterity,  yet  an 
honorary  teitimony  to  departed  merit  is 
a  pleafing  excitement  to  the  living  candi¬ 
date  for  fame,  andcherilhcs  a  noble  emu¬ 
lation  to  furvive  temporary  exiftcncc. 

A  fociety  thus  calculated  to  promote 
literature,  in  proportion  as  it  promoted 
truth  and  virtue,  would  not  only  be  ena¬ 
bled  in  time  to  accomplifli  the  defirable 
end  of  its  inftitution,  but  likewife  to  raife 
a  ftrufture  for  its  accommodation,  with  a 
library  for  general  ufe :  and  by  thus 
opening  an  agreeable  and  eafy  road  to 
ufeful  knowledge,  it  would  afford  the 
pleafing  latisfa^tion  of  gradually  intro¬ 
ducing  a  national  tafte  for  literature,  and 
rendering  it  fubfervient  to  the  beft  inlc- 
refts  of  virtue  and  religion. 

Jo.  CoAKLEY  Lettsom; 

SofJie  Account  of  the  Old  School  of 
Actors,  when  Mr  Garrick  commenced 
Player,  [From  Davies’s  Memoirs  of 
David  Garrick,  Efq;  juft  publiftied.J 

The  immediate  fucccflbrs  of  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  great  mafters  -in  the 
profeffion  of  adling,  Booth,  Wilkes,  and 
Cibber,  were  much  inferior  to  their  pre- 
dcccllbrs.  The  a^tor*  in  tragedy  fell 
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infinitely  fliort  of  the  noble  warmth, 
mafterly  elocution,  and  graceful  action  of 
Booth :  nor  could  they  aflunic  the  ani* 
mated  fpirit  and  fine  feelings  of  Wilkes. 
Cibber,  in  the  various  extent  of  his  co¬ 
mic  txhibiticns,  held  no  equal  ;  beildes, 
lie  was  much  celebrated  for  fomc  parts  in 
tragedy  ;  for  Richard  the  Third,  lago, 
and  CardinalAVoIfey.  A  tafte  for  Shake- 
rpeare  had,  indeed,  been  lately  revived 
by  the  encouragement  of  the  nioft  difiin- 
guilhed  pet  Tons  of  both  fexes  ;  but  more 
efpecially  by  the  ladies,  who  formed 
themfelves  into  a  fociety  under  the  title 
of  the  Shakefpeare  Club.  They  befpoke 
every  week  feme  favourite  play  of  this 
great  writer  ;  but  the  unequal  Ikill  of  the 
performers  could  not  fupport  the  good 
tafte  and  judgment  of  the  public. 

Mr  Ryan  had  enjoyed  a  kind  of  pre- 
feriptive  claim  to  all  the  lovers  in  tragedy, 
and  fine  gentlemen  in  comedy,  at  the 
theatres  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  and  Co¬ 
vent  Garden,  for  near  thirty  years. 

In  a  converfalion  which  I  had  with 
him  fomc  years  before  his  death,  he  told 
me  that  he  began  the  trade  of  adting 
when  he  was  a  boy  of  about  fixtecn  or  fe- 
venteen  years  of  age,|and  that  one  of  his 
firft  parts,  which  was  fuddcnly  put  into 
his  hands  in  the  abfence  of  a  more  expe¬ 
rienced  player,  was  Seyton,  an  oldcfficer 
in  Macbeth,  when  Betterton  adled  the 
principal  charadter.  As  Betterton  had 
not  feen  Ryan  before  he  came  on  the 
,  Rage,  he  was  furprifed  at  the  fight  of  a 
boy  in  a  large  full-bottomed  vrig,  fuch  as 
our  judges  now  wear  on  the  bench.  How¬ 
ever,  by  his  looks  he  encouraged  him  to 
go  on  with  what  he  had  to  fay;  and 
when  the  feene  was  over,  he  commended 
the  adlor,  but  reproved  old  Down?,  the 
prompter,  for  fending  a  child  to  him  in- 
itead  of  a  man  advanced  in  years. 

The  firft  dawn  of  his  good  fortune  was 
the  diftindlion  paid  him  by  Mr  Addifon, 
who  feledled  him  from  the  tribe  of  young 
adtors,  to  play  the  part  of  Marcus,  in 
Cato.  The  authrr,  and  his  friend  Steele, 
invited  him  to  a  tavern  fome  time  before 
the  play  was  adted,  and  inftrudtcd  him  in 
his  part.  The  old  gentleman  felt  an  ho- 
neft  pleafure  in  recolledting  that  eaily 
mark  of  favour  beftowed  on  him  by  men 
of  fuch  eminence. 

To  fpeak  of  him  with  candour  as  an 
adtor,  he  certainly  rendered  himfclf  very 
ufefui,  playing  a  great  variety  of  ebaradters 
in  tragedy  and  comedy  ;  if  we  ftiould  not 
rank  him  amongft  firft  performers,  yet 
VoL.  XLJX. 


was  bis  merit  not  cf  the  inferior  clafs.— 
He  is  faid  to  have  copied  Pow’cll  and 
Wilkes  in  his  manner  of  acting.  His  Sir 
Harry  Wildair,  which  he  played  often 
during  the  life  of  Wilkes,  fell  far  ihort  of 
that  cafe,  elegance,  gaiety,  and  fpirit 
which  the  original  adtor  difplayed  to 
great  perfedtion.  But  his  Oreltcs,  which 
I  was  well  affiired  he  aCted  from  his  re- 
rocmbranccof  Powell,  was  fpiriied  and  im- 
pallioned  throughout ;  ll  e  mad  fccne  ia 
the  laft  adt  was  extremely  aittdting,  and 
approached  to  the  maftcrly  Rile.  He 
was  much  celebrated  for  lago  and  Edgar. 

Ill  his  perfon,  Ryan  was  fomething 
above  the  middle  fize  ;  in  his  action  and 
deportment  rather  eafy  than  graceful  ; 
he  was  often  aukward  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  head,  by  raifing  his  chin,  and 
ftrclching  out  his  neck  ;  his  voice  was 
very  powerful,  but  harfti  and  difTonant.. 
It  has  been  faid,  that  the  wound  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  mouth  by  a  ftreet  robber, 
had  occafioned  an  alteration  in  the  tone  of 
his  voice  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  fable  ;  he 
received,  indeed,  by  that  accident,  a  fear, 
which  accompanied  him  to  the  grave. — 
He  took  great  delight  in  walking,  and  by 
that  excrcife  preferved  his  health  to  a 
good  old  age. 

Ryan  was  a  man  whefe  temper  was  re- 
mat  kably  mild  and  iyofienfive,  hut,  at 
the  fame  time,  brave  and  intrepid.  He 
was  once  unhappily  obliged  to  give  a 
proof  of  his  courage,  which  ended  fatally. 
In  the  juvenile  part  of  his  life,  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  af  a  houfe  of  entertainment ; 
and  as  he  was  juft  fitting  down  to  fupper, 
he  was  rudely  and  unprovokedly  attack¬ 
ed  by  a  boifterous  man,  who  drew  his 
fword  upon  him.  Ryan  was  then  unarm¬ 
ed,  but  he  parried  the  tbruft  with  his  plate, 
till  he  could  get  to  his  fword,  which  waa 
then  hanging  up  ;  as  foon  as  he  reached 
it,  with  the  firft  lounge  be  killed  his  ad- 
verfary.  He  was  tried  for  the  faCt,  and 
honourably  acquitted. 

Walker,  the  original  Macheath,  was 
at  this  time,  by  his  irregular  manner  of 
living,  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  diltrefs  and 
poverty,  and  obliged  to  ihift  from  one 
playhoufe  to  another.  However,  the 
Very  dregs  of  his  acting  were  rerpeCtable. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  when  he 
firft  appeared  at  Drury  Lane,  he  was  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of  by  Booth,  who  thought 
him  worthy  of  his  countenance  and  in- 
ftruCtion.  lie  had  from  natuie  great  ad¬ 
vantages  of  perfon  and  voice^tliia  ct.un- 
tenance  was  manly  and  ixpnS^  which 
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tn^y  bf  fcen  by  a  mczzotinto  of  him  in 
the  part  of  MacheaUi,  which  is  very  like 
him.  The  humour,  cafe,  and  gaiety  he 
affumed  in  this  charafter,  eftablifhed  his 
own  reputation,  and  was  one  great  fup- 
port  of  the  Beggar’s  Opera.  He  knew 
no  more  of  mulic  than  barely  finging  a 
fong  in  tune  ;  and  indeed  his  tinging  was 
fupported  by  his  inimitable  a<f>ion,  by  his 
fpeaking  to  ibc  eye,  not  charming  the 
car. 

In  fcveral  parts  of  tragedy,  Walker’s 
look,  deportment,  and  adUon,  gave  a  dif- 
linguiflied  glare  to  tyrannic  rage,  and 
uncommon  force  to  the  vehemence  of 
anger.  His  Bajazet  and  Hotfpur  have 
fcarce  been  rivalled  hitherto.  In  the  gay 
libertine,  cither  in  comedy  or  tragedy,  he 
was  a  plcafant  a6tor  ;  ar>d  of  Polydore  in 
the  Orphan,  and  Bellmour  in  the  Old 
Bachelor,  it  was  doubtful  to  fay  in  which 
he  exetUed  moft.  He  was  the  only  ac¬ 
tor  that  1  remember,  who  could  give  con- 
fequencr  to  fuch  under  parts  as  Worthy 
in  the  Recruiting  Officer,  and  Harcourt 
hi  the  Country  Wife.  His  voice  was 
very  ftrong  and  pleating,  till  he  fpoiled  it 
by  intemperance,  and  the  abominable 
I  pradice  of  eating  and  drinking  between 
f  the  a<its  of  a  play.  This  unhappy  man 
died  in  great  poverty  in  Ireland,  about 
the  year  1744. 

Bridgewater  was  eftcemed  a  gene¬ 
ral  player ;  and  it  was  with  fome  a  doubt 
whether  he  a^ted  beft  or  worft  in  tragedy 
or  comedy  ;  though  it  may  feem  para¬ 
doxical,  yet  he  certainly  was  equally  well 
and  ill  in  both.  For  example,  in  the 
Venlidius  of  Dryden  in  his  All  for  Love, 
he  was  a  true  portrait  of  the  rough,  brave, 
old  foldicr ;  in  Tamerlane  he  was  folcmn- 
ly  drowfy  in  fpeaking,  and  ftruttingly  in- 
figniBcant  in  adion.  He  was  a  very  ju¬ 
dicious  player  in  the  character  of  the 
Sufpicious  Hufband,  and  difagreeable  in 
the  Lover  of  the  Mifer.  His  Hubert  in 
King  John  was  as  charadteriAically  juft, 
as  bis  King  Henry  io  Richard  the  Third 
was  truly  effenfive.  In  ftiort,  Bridgewa¬ 
ter  made  it  doubtful  whether  he  pleafed 
or  difpleafed  moft.  Towards  the  latter 
|»art  of  his  life  he  was  a  dealer  in  coals, 
and  became  indolent  in  his  bufinefs  of 
the  ftage.  He  died- about  the  year  1749. 

Mil  WARD  and  De  l  anr  were  then  in 
the  zenith  of  their  reputation :  they  ac¬ 
ted  heroes  and  lovers  with  a  confiderable 
Ihare  of  appUtrfc  at  Drury  Lane  theatre. 
Milwar(P|i[|jj|j^n‘had  the  advantage  of 
]’roper.|HII^ nor^as  be  uograceful  io 


his  deportment.  His  countenance  was 
pleafing  and  expreffivc  ;  his  voice  ftrong 
and  harmonious ;  but  he  was  frequently 
mifled  by  iii?  ear,  which  could  not  often 
ditlinguilh  noife  from  paffion,  and  rant¬ 
ing  from  fenlibility.  Nor  but  that  Mil  ward 
fomtlimes  gave  rational  pleafiire  to  the 
beft  judges,  by  the  juft  modulation  of  his 
tones,  and  natural  exprtflion  of  the  paf- 
fions.  He  was  celebrated  for  the  parts  of 
Hamlet,  Caftalio,  Jafner,  and  Orooncko  ; 
but  I  think  he  excelled  moft  in  characters 
where  diftrefs  is  rendeted  venerable  by 
age,  and  dignified  by  fuperinri'ty  of  rank, 
and  where  a  parent’s  anguiih  Iheds  the 
tear  of  domeflic  woe. 

Delane’s  perfon  and  voice  were  w’dl 
adapted  to  the  parts  he  generally  aCfed  : 
Alexander  the  Great  was  his  moft  admi¬ 
red  'and  followed  charaCter,  and  his  fuc- 
cefs  in  that  part  brought  him  from  Good- 
man’s  Fields  to  the  moie  critical  audi¬ 
ence  of  Covent  Garden.  He  had  natural 
requifites,  which,  with  judgment  and 
afliduity,  would  have  rendered  him  a  fa¬ 
vourite  aCtor ;  but  his  attachment  to  the 
bottle  prevented  his  rifing  to  any  degree 
of  excellence.  I  think  his  chief  merit 
was  not  generally  underftood.  His  ad- 
drefs  and  manner  wxre  eafy  and  j;)olite, 
and  he  excelled  more  in  the  tMtell' bred 
man,  in  a  Bevil  in  the  Confeioua  Lovers, 
and  a  Manly  in  the  Provok’d  Hufband, 
than  in  thofc  parts  which  pufhed  him  into 
notice. 

He  who  underftood  propriety  in  fpeak¬ 
ing  better  than  any  other  aClor  of  the 
time,  was  Quin.  Bat  though  this  co¬ 
median  was  a  very  natural  reciter  of  plain 
and  familiar  dialogue,  he  w'as  utterly  un¬ 
qualified  for  the  ftriking  and  vigorous 
characters  of  tragedy  ;  he  could  neither 
exprefs  the  tender  nor  violent  emotions 
of  the  heart ;  his  adion  w  as  generally 
forced  or  languid,  and  his  movement 
ponderous  and  fluggifh.  But  it  miift  be 
conft fifed  that  he  often  gave  true  force 
and  dignity  to  fentiment,  by  a  well  regu¬ 
lated  tone  of  voice,  judicious  elocution, 
and  eafy  deportment.  Hie  Brutus  and 
Cato  w’ill  be  remembered  with  pleafure 
by  the  furviving  fpeCtators  of  them,  w  hen 
their  candour  would  wifti  to  forget  his 
Lear  and  Richard. 

That  admirably  pathetic  aClrefs,  Mrs 
Cibber,  was  then  in  her  progrefs  to  that 
great  reputation  which  (he  fojuftly  me¬ 
rited,  and  afterw'ards  fo  htippily  enjoyed. 

But,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
afifumc  the  noble,  the  graceful,  and  the 
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fublime,  in  aflinj; ;  to  reprcfent  the  iover, 
the  hero,  and  the  monarch  ;  the  follies 
and  abfurditics  of  life,  with  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  colours  of  humour  and  affeiftation, 
arihng  from  chara^ileriftical  difcrimina- 
tibn,  are  more  calily  imitated,  and  more 
happily  attained.  The  reafon,  I  prtfjme, 
is^obvious ;  we  never  faw  an  Alexander 
or  an  Anthony,  a  Tamerlane  or  a  Cxfar; 
but  a  Wiwphead,  a  Gripe,  a  Marplot, 
and  a  Sterling,  we  convcrle  with  every 
day. 

Amidft  the  feantinefs  of  good  tragic 
aiftors,  we  had  abundance  who  excelled 
in  the  comic  vein.  Quin,  Johnfon,  Chap¬ 
man,  Maoklin,  nippeOer,  Woodward, 
Cibber,  Nea!e,  Berry,  Yatca,  I'afwcll, 
Harper,  Arthur ;  Mrs  Clive,  Mrs  Prit- 
cliard,  and  Mrs  Woffington;  moft  of 
them  original  in  their  proper  walk;  all 
thefc  fjpported  the  comic  mufe  with 
great  ability. 

Qitin,  in  charafl’ers  of  fingular  hu¬ 
mour  and  dignified  folly,  of  blunt  and 
bcilterous  demeanour,  of  treacherous  art, 
contemptuous  fplecn,  and  even  of  plea- 
ling  gravity,  had  no  equal.  In  Falllalf, 
Henry  the  Eighth,  Jacques  in  As  you  Like 
It,  the  Plain  Dealer,  the  Double  Dealer, 
the  Old  Bachelor,  Apemantus  in  Tinoon, 
JutHcel^iiance  in  the  Recruiting  Ofiicer; 
in  aR'fhtfe,  and  many  other  parts,  he 
was  a  Wioh  judicious  and  pleafing  adtor. 

Bes  Johnson  excelled  greatly  in  all 
his'hamef.ikc’s  comedies,  then  frequently 
flwled :  he  was,  of  all  comediois,  the 
charted,  and  the  clo.feft  obferve.*  of  na¬ 
ture.  Johnfm  never  feemed  to  know 
that  he  was  before  an  audience  ;  he  drew 
his  charatfter  as  the  poet  defigned  it.  To 
form  fome  idea  of  Johnfon,  the  reader 
muft  call  to  mind  the  fimplicity  of  Wef- 
ton. 

■  Chapman  was  much  and  jtirtly  admi¬ 
red  in  parts  of  abfurd  impudence,  of  boUl 
impertinence,  and  pert  foppery.  He  waa 
celebrated  for  Brafs  in  the  Confederacy, 
Marplot,  and  Lucio  in  Meafure  for  Mea- 
fiire;  his  dry  and  voluble  txprertiou  of 
Toiichftone’a  farcallic  humour  has  been 
equalled  by  nobody  but  Mr  King. 

Though  Mr  TueofUiLus  Cibber 
had  fome  degree  of  merit  io  a  variety  of 
characters,  and  efpecially  in  hr  ilk  cox¬ 
combs,  and  more  particularly  in  the  ex¬ 
travagant  partF,  fiieli  as  Piftol  in  Shake- 
fpearc’s  Henry  the  Fourth,  yet  he  gene¬ 
rally  mixed  fo  much  of  falfe  fpirit  and 
grimace  in  his  adting,  that  he  often  dil* 
plcafcd  the  judicious  I'pedtator. 


Keale  w^as  a  fort  of  grotefqiic  adtor, 
whole  peculiar  talent  was  failed  only  to 
fome  very  peculiar  characters,  in  which 
he  was  furc  to  excel  every  body  elle.  Mr 
Garrick,  when  he  was  under  fome  diffi¬ 
culty  bow  to  dirtiibute  a  part,  ufed  to 
fay,  “  Come,  I  will  give  it  to  Neale  ; 
for,  1  am  fare,  he  will  make  more  of  it 
than  any  body  can.**  He  excelled  in 
Shake fpeare's  Lancelot  in  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  and  Slender  in  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Wind  for, 

H  ippisLEV  was  a  comedian  of  lively 
humour  and  droll  pleafantry,  which  he 
often  pulhed  to  their  full  extent  ;  but  he 
would  generally  rtop  rtio.t  when  on  the 
brink  of  excels  or  offence.  He  may  be 
rightly  termed  a  fober  Shuler,  a  late  ac¬ 
tor  of  great  merit,  whofc  overflow  of 
comic  vivacity  often  degenerated  into 
buftboncry.  HippiBey  had  as  poweiful 
an  influence  over  the  audience  as  merry 
Ned  Shntcr;  but  never  made  lucli  a 
w'anton  uie  of  it.  At  hi.^  firft  appearance 
he  was  always  received  with  a  loud  laugh 
and  a  burft  of  applaufe.  Hippifley  plea- 
fed  every  body  but  the  arftors  of  his  lime, 
who,  with  an  envious  malignity,  would 
often  compare  the  vveakeft  of  his  perfor¬ 
mances  to  the  bert  of  Colley  Cibber  and 
Ben  Johnfon  ;  men  wh(»,  in  fume  parts, 
were  indifputably  ids  fuperiors.  But  no  j 
comedian  every  excelled  him  in  deferi- 
bing  the  cxcclfes  of  avarice  and  amorous 
dotage.  He  fupported  an  indifferent 
comedy  of  Durfey,  now  abfolutcly  for¬ 
gotten,  called  the  Plotting  Sirters,  by  hi3 
incomparable  reprefentation  of  Fumble, 
a  ndiculoiH  (»ld  dotard.  Corbaccio,  in 
Johnfon*#  Volpone,  is  a  rtrong  portrait  of 
covetoufnefs,  a  vice  whicli  predominates 
in  the  man  when  almoft  all  his  faculties 
of  body  and  mind  are  exiingni/lied.  Cm  - 
b^ccio  can  neither  fee  nor  hear  perfectly. 
Hippifley’s  look  told  the  audience  that  he 
was  a  deaf  man  ;  for  his  dim  eyes  feemed 
to  enquire  out  the  words  which  were 
fpoken  to  him.  In  this  character  it  was 
acknowledged  that  he  excelled  his  gieat 
competitor  Johnfon.  Though  he  was  an 
a^for  that  generally  indulged  to  the  full 
his  power  of  exciting  laughter,  yet  he 
could,  at  limes,  be  as  chaftc  in  his  co¬ 
louring  as  a  critical  audience  could  wifli, 
III  I'luellin,  the  WellJj  captain,  in  Shake- 
fpeare's  Henry  the  Filth,  he  repreftnicd 
the  ciioleric  fpiiit  and  miut.te  oddities  of 
the  honeft  antient  Briton,  without  the 
leart  mixture  of  trick  or  {^|^onery. — . 
Hippi(ley*s  Flucljin  was  ofiicce 
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and  jiallant  foldicr,  marked  with  harmlefs 
peculiarities. 

Taswell  was  a  man  of  humour  and 
a  fcholar,  as  original  in  his  at^ing  as  in 
his  private  converfation,  which  was  ge¬ 
nerally  feafoned  with  fplenetic  remarks 
and  acute  obfervations  upon  men  and 
things.  He  was  bred  at  Cambridge. 
— He  wrote  a  poem  called  the  De- 
vciliad  which  was  neither  deficient  in 
fancy  or  humour.  He  was  a  confined 
a^lor ;  but  what  he  did  v/as  generally 
diftinguilhed  with  marks  of  genius.  His 
Polonius  was  fuch  as  Shakefpeare  drew 
liim,  a  prating,  pedantic,  bufy,  obreejui- 
c)U3  ftatefman,  a  fool  with  a  dafli  of  the 
knave;  for  the  man  that  is  too  ready  to 
comply  with  the  will  of  others  cannot  be 
lioncft.  His  Dogberry  was  a  good  pic¬ 
ture  of  ignorant  archnefs,  and  laughable 
impertinence.  TafweU’s  talents  would 
have  been  loft  to  the  ftage,  if  they  had 
not  been  brought  forward  by  Mr  Charles 
Mickliu. 

Harper  was  a  lufty  fat  man,  with  a 
countenance  expreftive  of  much  mirth 
and  jollity  ;  his  voice  was  ftrong  and 
inufical,  well  adapted  to  many  parts  in 
ballad  operas  and  farces.  This  adtor  had 
the  honour  to  be  a  competitor  with  Qjiiii 
in  FaiftafF;  and  the  critics  agreed,  that 
though  the  latter  was  more  judicious, 
Harper  caufed  more  laughter.  He  was  a 
juft  reprefentative  of  our  country  gentle- 
men,  of  booby  ’fquircs,  and  Tox-hunters. 
The  brutal  and  jolly  ignorance  of  his  Sir 
Harry  Gubbins  in  the  Tender  Hufbaod, 
afforded  much  fport  ;  and  the  abfurd 
humour,  aukward  baftifulnefs,  and  good 
natured  obftinacy  of  Sir  Wilful  Witwou’d 
in  the  Way  of  the  World,  were,  in  Har¬ 
per,  as  diverting  as  any  groupe  of  fpedla- 
tors  could  willi.  In  the  Wives  Meta- 
morphofed,  his  Jobfon  ;he  Cobler  was  an 
.admirable  fecond  to  Mrs  Clive's  inimita- 
b’e  Nell.  I  muft  not  forget  to  relate  that 
^d^rper,  who  was  a  houfekeeper,  and  a 
man  of  very  fair  charadter,  was  taken  up 
by  a  warrant  from  a  juftice  of  peace,  at 
the  inftance  of  J.  Highmore,  Efq;  paten¬ 
tee  of  Drury-Lane,  and  fenl  to  Bridewell, 
from  whence  he  was  foon  after  triumph¬ 
antly  delivered  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  His  crime  was  joining  the  re- 
vollers  at  the  Haymarkct.  The  reafoq 

♦  So  called  from  Dc'veiU  o.  juftice  of 
peaces  employed  by  Fleet (ivcod  to  check  the 
infolence  of  fiotmens  tvuho  claimed  a  gallery 
plety^tifefor  their  cum  vfee 


of  fixing  on  Harper  was  in  confequence 
of  his  natural  timidity.  He  died  in  1741 
of  a  fever  on  his  fpirits. 

'  Mr  John  Arthur  was  a  very  good 
copier  of  nature  in  fome  particularities  of 
humour.  His  Periwinkle  in  the  Bold 
Stroke  was  diverting;  and  his  Don  Ma¬ 
nual  in  She  Wou'd  and  She  Wou'd  Not, 
critically  juft.  He  was  a  moft  diverting 
clown  in  all  the  pantomimes  of  Mr  Rich, 
This  adtor  had  a  head  turned  to  mecha¬ 
nics  ;  and  when  Paul  Whitehead,  and 
Carey  the  furgeon,  from  fome  ridiculous 
pique,  were  detcj-nined  to  affront  the 
Free  Mafons  by  a  mock  proceffion  of 
ftrange  figures  in  a  dung  cart,  they  ap¬ 
plied  to  Arthur  far  two  or  three  heads  of 
affes,  and  other  animals,  which  he  exe¬ 
cuted  to  their  fatisfadlion.  Arthur  was 
a  man  of  iinderftanding  and  good  obfer- 
valion  ;  but  the  particularity  of  his  hu¬ 
mour  often  led  him  .into  wjiimfical  dif- 
treffes. 

Affecting  Memoirs  of  Two  Vete¬ 
ran  Soldiers,  or  the  Military 
Hospital  :  yin  Admired  Fragment* 
Tf  0 w  E  M  M  A  C  O  R  B  E  T T,  Or  the  Miferies 
of  Civil  IVar  :  -A  Novel*  By  Courtney 
Mclmoth.  [Vol.  xlviii.  P.  315.] 

***  /^H  for  the  hiftory  of  that  wound! 

faid  I,  feting  a  fear  upon  the 
cheek  of  the  perfon  appointed  to  ftiow 
me  the  hofpital. — Oh  for  the  hiftory  of 
th.'*t  wound  I 

Not  worth  the  telling,  anfvvered  the 
man,  pointing  to  the  ftump  of  his  left 
thigh,  as  to  a  more  important  fubjedt  of 
curiolity.  He  took  me  into  a  different 
quarter  of  the  building,  which  prefented 
the  lodgings  of  thofc  who  w'eie  penfio- 
ners.  In  each  was  a  fmall  bed,  a  chair, 
and  a  table.  The  attendant’s  name  was 
Julius  Carbine.  At  a  door  leading  into 
one  of  the  apartments  he  flopped,  and 
then  looked  through  an  aperture  which 
conimanded  the  room. 

The  luckieft  of  ail  moments,  faid  Ju- 
lius7~for  brother  Neftor  will  foon  be  at 
it,  and  it  is  a  day  of  difeipline.  We  will 
enter. 

J4*iiu8,  faid  the  owner  of  the  apart¬ 
ment,  as  w^e  entered,  lit  down  with  your 
company.  The  fide  of  the  bed  was  co¬ 
vered  with  a  clean  white  cloth  by  a  little 
girl  who  opened  the  door,  and  I  had  alfo 
a  little  girl  with  me,  and  we  all  fat  down. 
It  was  aiftnally  the  brothers  and  not  the 
brother  fildier  only,  to  whom  Julius  iu» 
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troduced  U3.  In  their  appearance  there 
was  a  fraternal  fimilHriiy,  not  io  much 
confining  in  the  features  and  limbs  which 
remained,  as  jn  the  misfortunes  which 
had  happened  to  thofc  invifible  parts 
which  lay  fcattered  in  different  quarters 
of  the  globe. 

Julius  was  the  younger  of  the  Carbines, 
and  as  he  placed  himfelf  ftdeways  upon 
the*  bed,  and  dclired  Carbine  the  elder 
(whofe  name  was  Neftor)  to  fufpend  the 
attack — he  told  his  (lory. 

We  flept  in  the  fame  cradle,  and  were 
niirfcd  up  for  the  fcrvicc.  Our  little 
arms  — 

He  nouridicd  a  (lump  which  proje(fled 
about  four  inches  from  the  right  Ihoul- 
der. - Our  little  arms - 

But  I  have  begun  the  matter  wrong, 
anil  pienialnrely  ;  for  before  I  relate  the 
account  which  Carbine  gave  of  himfelf,  I 
Ihould  *.ffer  fomc  defeription  of  hia  per- 
fori,  as  well  as  that  of  his  brother  Neftor. 
It  is  the  ftump  of  Julius  which  reminds 
me  of  this. 

Carbine  the  elder  was  the  remnant  of 
a  noble  figure,  who,  in  the  iiprightnefs  of 
his  youth,  nujft  have  rifen  fix  feet  from 
the  earth  perpendicularly.  He  had  the 
marks  of  about  f:venty  years  wearing  in 
his  face — allowing  for  the  natural  vigour 
of  his  form,  the  invalions  of  incident, 
time,  and  profeflion.  The  prefent  (loop 
in  his  fhoulders  was  favourable  to  the 
height,  or  rather  to  the  w'ant  of  height  in 
bis  apavlmeijt.  It  is  not  without  juil 
caufe  that  1  called  Neftor  a  remnant.— 
Nature  originally  mixed  up  in  him  her 
faireil  proportions.  At  the  time  I  faw 
fiim  he  was  a  capital  figure  reduced.  For 
inftance,  if  you  looked  him  in  the  face, 
or,  more  properly  to  (peak,  in  the  pelidne 
of  his  face,  you  would  perceive,  in  his 
left  cheek,  a  deep  fcarification,  which 
boafted  no  fort  of  rivalfhip  with  the  glo¬ 
rious  embrow’uing  of  the  other  that  had 
received  no  injury.  Though  Neftor  him- 
fclf  faitl,  “  the  whole  cheek,  in  comp.ari- 
fon  with  the  half  cheek,  looked  like  an 
arrant  poltroon.*’  “  It  is  a  cheek  (cried 
he)  which  teems  to  have  done  no  duty; 
now  here  (continued  he,  turning  the  other 
fide  to  view  with  much  triumph),— here 
are  the  fig  ns  of  fervice.*’ 

Both  the  Carbines,  indeed,  had  fer'ved 
to  fome  purpofe.  In  point  of  honorary 
credentials  there  was  little  caufeefjea- 
louly.  Nothing  could  be  more  equally 
divided  than  the  mutual  marks  of  bro¬ 
therhood  in‘  bravery,  Sorely  battered 


were  the  outworks  of  both.  It  is  worth 
while  to  obferve  how  the  matter  was  (ct- 
tled  to  their  faiisfadiiori  and  credit.  The 
thigh  of  Julius  became  thevidlim  cf  j, 
parapet;  but  then  Neftor  was  even  with 
him,  when  he  had  the  honour  to  drop  his 
left  arm  in  the  counterfearp.  But  as  if 
fortune  did  not  imagine  an  arm,  and  that 
a  left  arm,  a  fufticient  equivalent  to  a 
whole  thigh,  amputated  at  one  dteifive 
whiz  by  a  cannon  bail,  (he  deprived  Nc(- 
tor  of  his  right  foot,  which  w’as  left  at 
the  bottom  of  an  entrenchment  in  Flan-  • 
ders.  The  younger  Carbine  had  the  iradfc 
of  a  mufquct  vifible  at  the  extremity  of 
his  neck,  and  the  bullets  with  which  that 
mufquct  was  chargfd  tlantcd  along  the 
left  jaw,  carrying  oft’  fome  of  the  finclb 
teeth  in  the  world,  and  which,  per¬ 
haps,  aie  even  yet  to  be  feen  in  one  of  the 
hides.  To  bring  the  military  (calc  even, 
on  the  part  rf  Julius,  he  has  the  good 
fortune  to  conceal  under  his  hat  (whiclr 
upon  account  of  that  con'-ealnuni  he  fcl- 
dom  v/cars)  a  rcfpedl-.blc  ctuitiifion, 
w’h  ch,  beginning  at  the  left  ear,  I’wept 
away  not  only  the  greateft  part  uf  that, 
but  all  that  grew  in  iis  paiti,  from  one 
end  to  the  other  ;  which  di(linguift»ing 
fttokc  is  in  honotir  of  tire  baftioii.  But 
Julius  had  his  unolleiniatious  wounds  too  ; 
his  ILirt  covering  no  Ids  than  fix,  info- 
much  that  his  break  was  cr^  lied  this  way 
and  that,  diredt  .ind  trairsvcrlV,  like  a 
draught-board.  I  deltctrd  the  flufii  of 
fomething  like  vidtory  in  the  countenance 
of  Julius,  as  he  threw  open  his  chitierlsrj, 
and  opened  his  Ibirt-collar  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  two  muck  heat  ;  hut  Carbine  the 
elder  checked  his  brother’s  ambition  by 
baring  his  right  a.Ym  to  his  fiioulder  (or 
rather  begging  me  to  bare  it),  and  there 
difeovering  a  mal.ked  battery  of  blows, 
which  were  a  fair  match  for  thofe  in  the 
bread  cf  Julius. 

Thus  were  th't  teftimonies  of  their 
prowefs  participated  ;  “  and  if  (faid 
they)  cither  cf  us  could  have  boafted  a 
lefs  equal  divifion,  it  would  have  been  a 
blow  too  many  for  our  friendftiip,  and, 
perhaps,  have  bred  ill  blood  betwuxt  us.*' 
{^Here  the  fragment  is  tornj 

- the  veteran  Carbines,  after  having 

platooncd  and  pioneered  it  for  a  number 
cf  years,  in  the  Cuufe  of  their  country, 
found  at  length  th^ty  could  keep  the  field 
no  longer. 

They  entered  the  Temple  of  Peace  ; 
but  not  quite  on  the  footing  of  ordinary 
mtuibcis.  The  fenior  Carbine  privately 
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fnjoyed  fomc  privileges,  and  the 

junior  was  in  poircflTion  of  the  cAfualties, 
derivable  from  Ifaowirg  the  hufpital  to 
fuch  as  bad  the  curiofity  to  furvey  it  ; 
and  he  hopped  about  with  his  ruins  in  a 
manner  that  engaged  one’s  pity  and  ad¬ 
miration. 

[/i  fecortd  rent  in  the  fragment. 

Now,  Ncflor  wasi  a  mail  of  fualicnable 
affcdions.  They  ’were  not  to  be  fub- 
dued.  ‘The  military  palTion  was  by  no 
means  dead  in  his  Ibofom.  The  heart  of 
the  foldier  was  ftill  vifible  in  his  little  bed¬ 
chamber.  There  uere  to  be  feen,  luf- 
cnded  from  the  w’aJIs,  the  battered  cor- 
e"t  that  had'covered  his  breaft,  and  the 
iirelock,  whofe  iioM  mouth  was  almoll 
worn  out  by  the  hradings.  They  were 
brightly  burnifhed,  and  the  niccll  care 
taken  to  clean  Hum  weekly. 

But  this  was  nothing.  The  pradical 
part  of  a  foldicr’s  ilifcipline  did  Neftor 
carry  on  in  a  room*  of  tight  feet  dia¬ 
meter. 

No  fooner  were  vre  all  fcated  by  the 
(ide  cf  the  bed,  than  i  finguiar  ceremony 
began.  He  had  fix  fons,  all  little,  all  li¬ 
ving  for  thtir  country,  and  in  fecret 
training  for  the  battle  under  their  father. 
It  was  hiscuftorr,  thrice  in  the  week,  to 
turn  the  key  upon  all  the^penfioners  but 
his  brother,  and  inflruA^t  his  family  in  the 
art  of  w'ar.  Poor  as  Ine  was,  he  had  ac¬ 
tually  been  at  the  coft.  of  equipping  them, 
had  fitted  up  for  theyn  f  imething  that 
rcfemblcd  a  uniform,  and,  in  miniature 
accoutrements,  prefented  them  with  the 
fword,  the  mnfquet,  a  sd  the  b.lyonc^ 

The  foldier’s  fcience  was  taught  them 
by  the  veteran.  Oi:e  branch  or  an¬ 
other  of  the  art  militar  y  waf  the  fubjed: 
of  every  day.  The  fo  ns  of  Nefior  Car¬ 
bine  knew  not  the  e  Dcrvating  luxuries 
of  artificial  heat :  they  thawed  the  le veri¬ 
fy  of  the  fcafons  with  r  obler  fires.  Their 
education  was  wholly  rcartial.  At  night 
they  liftened  to  the  ledure,  and  their 
fwords  were  drawn  fcrt:h  to  pradice  what 
they  had  heard  in  the  cnorn.  They  en¬ 
gaged  their  ftrengtheiiing  arms  in  the 
mock  fight,  that  they  mSght  he  prepared 
for  the  refl/ one.  It  w  js  now  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  revelin,  thtjn  of  the  flanking  : 
now  of  the  fortification,  then  of  the  foflTe ; 
now  of  the  half  inoon,t:hen  of  the  epaule- 
jnent ;  now  of  the  faj^s,  and  then  of  the 
ambufeade  ;  now  of  the  horn-works, 
and  then  of  the  baftio«  ;*  bow  cf  the  ga¬ 
bion,  and  then  again  of  the  mines,  the  pa¬ 
rapet,  the  battery,  cr  the  tenaillc. 


They  had  juft  begun  an  engagement  as 
we  entered  the  rr  orn. 

It  will  be  belt  related  before  the  young¬ 
er  Caibine  tells  his  ftory.  Let  him  there¬ 
fore  repofe  a  little  longer  upon  the  bed. 

The  ftripling  troops  w^cre  drawn  up 
three  deep  in  the  center  of  the  room,  and 
the  ('bjed  of  attack  was  a  large  deal  trui.k 
fet  upright  betwixt  the  contending  par¬ 
ties.  One  fide  were  to  oppofe,  and  one 
to  defend.  The  father  w'as  commander, 
and  in  good  time  came  the  brother,  who 
inftead  of  repofing  on  the  bed  as  above- 
mentioned,  fprung  up  wiihfurprifing  agi¬ 
lity.  and  hopped  away  to  head  the  ad- 
verfe  party,  making  a  kind  of  warlike 
mufic  with  a  little  drum,  tattooed  by  lire 
timber  inftrumeiit  that  ferved  him  for  an 
arm.  Neftor,  meantime,  aflumed  a  whi- 
ftlr,  which  ferved  for  a  clarionet. 

The  engagement  was  carried  on  in  the 
exadeft  military  order  ;  they  advanced, 
they  retreated,  they  rallied,  and  they 
came  on  again.  Every  little  heart  panted 
with  ambition,  every  eye  fparkled  with 
expedation  of  vidory.  The  mimic  ar¬ 
dour  foon  became  real,  and  the  two  ge¬ 
nerals  were  tliemlelves  wTought  up  into 
a  ferious  fenfation.  Julius  (houted,  and 
Neftor  enc.iuraged.  But,  prcfently,  the 
afped  of  the  battle  altered,  for  one  of  the 
bejegers  (a  boy  of  uncommon  bravery) 
took  one  of  the  bejieged  pri Toner.  The 
conqueror  fliuriftied  his  little  foil,  but 
the  captive  flied  tears  of  flavery  and  for- 
row\  The  general  on  the  worftrd  fide 
afft^red  to  he  dilmayed.  His  opponent 
fpirited  up  his  army,  purfued  his  vidory, 
took  a  fecond  of  the  enemy  prifoner,  and 
the  town  (that  is,  the  box)  w  as  taken. 

A  ftiout  of  joy  was  heard  on  one  fide, 
while  the  poor  remains  of  the  conquered 
troops  fled  to  a  corner  that  was  the  inte¬ 
rior  encampment  behind  the  bed.  Julius 
beat  the  dead  march  with  his  wooden 
drumftick  ;  but  Neftor  and  his  troops, 
having  burft  the  city*  gates  (the  Z'ox- 
UdJ^  proceeded  to  plunder.  It  contained 
all  the  magazines  of  the  enemy,  confifting 
of  new  foils,  martial  caps,  belts,  wooden 
bayonets,  confed'ons,  and  fruits.  Thcfe 
were  the  prizes  of  conqiieft.  They  were 
all  fairly  won,  and  divided  amongft  the 
vidors  according  to  feniority.  The  little 
girl,  wlio  had  fat  on  the  bed,  now  fprung 
up,  and  took  a  fmal!  ozier  bafket  from  a 
hook,  and  ftrewed  flowers  in  the  path  cf 
the  vidorious,  finging  a  fong  of  triumph 
as  they  marched  round  the  room.  The 
ceremonies,  however,  being  over,  both 
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parties  came  forward,  and  (hook  hands 
very  liearlily  in  token  of  pood  will,  and 
then  the  affair  ended  with,  “  God  fave 
^reat  George  our  Khjg,**  and  a  general 
huzza. 

[^Tbe  Hiftory  of  ihe  younger  Carbine  in  our 
next,"] 

Inconsistencies /«  Mr  MTherson’s 

UisroRV  ^OssiAN  pointed  cut, 

’'HE  prefent  age  is  equal,  if  not  fupe- 
rior,  to  any  other  in  point  of  l.ilto- 
rical  genius. — The  inhabitants  of  North 
Biitain,  however  dcllitute  they  may  be 
thought  to  be  of  the  get  nine  fpirit  of  li¬ 
berty,  fhine,  in  lhi^»  refpc^l,  with  peculiar 
and  almoft  unrivalled  Inftre.  The  names 
of  Hume,  Kaims,  Smith,  and  Rohertfon, 
are  revered  in  every  corner  of  Europe. — 
Dalrymple  is  a  very  elegant  hiftorian;  In 
the  talent  of  defeription,  he  is  hardly  in¬ 
ferior  to  Burgoyne.  Before  the  appea¬ 
rance  of  Hume,  Dr  Smollct  was  ranked 
as  an  hiftorian  no  lefs  profound  than  en¬ 
tertaining. 

To  none  of  thefc  is  the  ingenious  tranf- 
lator  of  Cffian  much  inferior,— He  is  be¬ 
yond  doubt  a  writer  of  the  firfl:  rank  ;  he 
has  acquired  whatever  praife,  learning, 
penetration,  or  accuracy  can  deferve. 
AVeall  knov7  to  whom  we  arc  iiidebted 
for  the  late  mod  excellent  Short  Hi/fory  cf 
Oppojition ;  with  all  his  abil-iics,  however, 
he  has  committed,  and  pcrfifted  in,  a 
blunder,  which  would  rather  have  been 
expected  in  the  page  cf  his  anlagonift, 
O’Halloran. 

Mr  Maepherfon  fays^  in  his  “  Ciiffcr- 
tation  concerning  the  JEra  of 
that  the  exploits  of  Fingal  againft  Cara¬ 
cul  are  among  the  fiift  brave'adtions  of 
his  youth.  That  in  the  year  aio,  the 
Emperor  Severus,  after  returning  from 
bis  expedition  againft  the  Caledonians, 
fell  into  the  illnefs  of  which  he  died  ; 
that  the  Caledonians  renewed  their  in- 
ciii  Rons,  and  were  oppnfed  by  Caracalla  ; 
that  the  Caracul  of  Fingal  is  no  other 
than  Caracalla,  who,  as  the  fon  of  Seve¬ 
rus,  the  Emperor  of  Rome,  wbofe  domi- 
inons  were  extended  almoft  over  Ihe 
whole  world,  was  not  without  reafon 
called  in  the  Poems  of  Olfian,  the  Son  of 
the  King  of  the  IVorld,  At  this  time  Fiu- 
gal  mult  have  been  at  lea  [I  fourteen  years 
of  age ;  and  the  isra  of  his  birth  caunut 
'  be  placed  lower  than  the  year  196. 

*  Vide  the  lajl  tditlon  of  OJJiun  s  Pjenu, 
voL  ii,p, 
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Mr  Maepherfon,  in  the  next  page,  tells 
lu,  that  Ofoar  fought  a  battle  with  Caras 
King  of  Ships  ^  on  the  banks  of  the  Wind¬ 
ing  Caron,  lie  adds,  that,  as  is  moie 
than  probable,  the  Coras  here  mention¬ 
ed  is  the  fame  with  the  noted  ufuipcr 
Caraiuius,  who  afl'iimed  the  purple  in  the 
y’^car  287  ;  and  feizing  on  Britain,  defea¬ 
ted  the  Emperor  Maximilian  Hercultusia 
I'everal  naval  eugagements.  If  we  fup- 
pofe  Ofear  to  have  entered  into  a  mili¬ 
tary  life  as  early  as  his  grandfather,  the 
date  of  his  birth  muft  be  fixed  fomewhcrc 
about  the  year  273,  that  is  to  fay,  four¬ 
teen  years  before  the  ufurpalion  of  Ca- 
raufius,  whole  government  continued  for 
about  fevtn  years,  and  who  probably  did 
not  think  of  dillurhing  th  !  Caledoniaus 
in  the  early  part  of  his  adminifiration. 

By  Mr  Maepherfon’s  own  account, 
therefore,  Olcar  muft  have  been  at  leait 
77  years  younger  than  his  grandfather 
Fingal ;  computing  from  the  birth  of  the 
latter  about  the  year  196,  to  the  birth  of 
the  former  in  the  year  273. 

But  the  tranflator  has  moft  unhappily 
overturned  this  elaborate  fyftem  of  chro¬ 
nology,  by  publishing  the  poem  entitled 
Te/mra;  where  it  appears,  that  Fingal  in 
perfon  led  his  army  to  oppofe  an  Irilli 
ufurper,  and  that  his  grandlon  Ofear  at¬ 
tended  him. 

I  have  juft  now  fliewn,  that  Fingal  wafi 
at  kaft  77  years  older  than  Clear,  and  as 
Ofear  was,  by  the  tranlla-tor’s  own  com¬ 
putation,  at  leaft  20  when  he  was  killed, 
Fingal  mull  have  been  upon  the  verge  of 
ICO,  when  he  was  yet  able  to  rally  his 
broken  forces,  to  defeat  the  ahnoft  vi<5to- 
rious  Irilh,  and  to  kill  with  his  own  luiui 
Cathmore,  a  hero  of  the  firft  dais,  iu 
point  of  valour  as  well  as  generidity. 

Mr  Macplurfon,  fenliblc  cf  the  abfiir- 
dity  of  lupp('nng  that  the  grandl  lher  of 
a  veteran  could  be  capable  of  perlorming 
fuch  aCllons,  lias  affixed  a  curious  noir 
to  the  Lift  book  of  Ttmcra,  of  \vhic!i  I 
tranferibe  the  lubflance. — “Before  I  liniJh 
my  note?,  I  lhall  obvi3te  an  objection 
which  may  be  made  to  the  credi'o  l.^y  <ff 
the  llory  of  Temora.  It  may  be 
whether  it  is  probable  tlint  Fingal  could 
pel  form  fucli  actions  as  arc  alerihed  to 
him  in  tins  book,  at  »an  age  v/hen  his 
graudfon  Ofear  had  acquired  to  tmicli  re¬ 
putation  in  ai  ms-— T raditlr/iJ  relat<^5,  that 
Fingal  was  but  eighteen  years  old  at  the 
birth  of  his  km  OfTiar*.,  and  that  OiTna 
was  much  about  the  fame  age  when  Cl¬ 
ear  liis  Ion  was  born.  Ofear  perhapa 
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might  be  about  twenty  when  he  was  kil¬ 
led  ;  fo  the  age  of  Fingal,  when  the  deci- 
five  battle  was  fought  between  him  and 
Cathmore,  was  juft  56  years.** 

The  reader  may  now  fee  what  credit 
is  due  to  this  Author’s  chronological  cal¬ 
culations,  It  is  a  matter  of  very  little 
concern  to  the  public  who  was  the  Cara¬ 
cul  and  the  Caras  mentioned  in  the 
poems,  or  whether  thefe  names  were 
foifted  in  to  ferve  a  purpofe,  or  fupport  a 
favourite  theory.  The  error  is  f»  grofs, 
that  I  have  long  wondered  how  Mr  Mac- 
pherfon  could  poflibly  overlook  it ;  and 
1  expe<51ed  to  have  found  it  corrc(flcd  in 
the  new  edition  publiihed  in  1773.  He 
tells  118  in  the  Preface  to  that  edition, 
•*  That  he  had  run  over  the  whole  with 

*  accuracy ;  that  he  had  then  arranged 

*  the  poems  in  their  chronological  order, 
‘  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  an  hiltory  of  the 

*  age  ©f  Fingal ;  and  that  he  expe^^ed  he 

*  had  precluded  all  poflibility  of  improve- 

*  ment.’*  To  the  reader  who  has  perufed 
this  eflay,  his  own  woids  will  place  him 
rather  in  a  ridiculous  light.  It  appears 
that  he  has  frequently  fiumblcd  in  this 
mofl  accurate  lace  ;  that  ihe  poems  are 
7iGt  placed  in  the  chronological  order ; 
and  that  thete  is  ftill  a  very  great  poflibi¬ 
lity,  and  certainty  too,  of  conftJerable 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Oflian’b  poems.  I  have  juft  now 
heard,  that  a  tranflation  upon  a  much 
more  liberal  plan  is  on  foot,  but  of  this  1 
know  nothing.  This,  however,  is  well 
known  to  every  perfon  who  has  atten¬ 
tively  perufed  the  edition  of  1773,  that 
the  negligence  or  ignorance  of  the  iranf- 
latcr  has  led  him  into  repeated  miftakes. 
1  have  no  pieafure  in  expoflng  them,  and 
lhall  conclude  with  oiie  queftion  ;  Why, 
till  the  edition  in  1773*  the  tirft  book  of 
Temora  was  printed  at  full  length  in  the 
firft  as  well  as  in  the  fecond  volume  of 
the  poems  ?  And  what  motive  or  pre¬ 
tence  induced  or  vindicated  the  tranfla- 
tor  for  burdening  the  Public  with  fuch  a 
prepofterous  repetition  ?  Amicus. 

Of  the  Pa  KLARA  or  Rf.  MORA  of  the 
JncieTits,  From  I*  Abbe  Fjras's  Tra’vsls, 

I  WILL  finifli  this  letter  by  relating  a 
fad,  to  which  you  may  give  that  dc- 
jjree  of  faith  which  you  may  rhink  it  me¬ 
rits.  You  have  often  read  in  ancient  11a- 
riiralifts,  of  wondciful  things  done  by 
the  Remora  or  Fcheneisy  and  fiot  without 
fome  furprize  will  have  learrf  Pliny*8 
ftory,  who,  aftcr^having  told  us,  on  the 


faith  of  another,  how  Anthony  was  retar¬ 
ded  on  his  voyage  by  means  of  this  Bfli, 
aflerts  pofitively,  that  a  fliip  with  Cali¬ 
gula  on  board  and  four  hundred  rowers, 
was  adually  ftopt  by  one  of  thofe  fifties, 
while  the  reft  of  the  fleet  went  on  at  a 
great  rate.  When  I  read  this,  I  conten¬ 
ted  myfelf  to  Ihrug  up  my  (boulders, 
without  perplexing  my  brain  to  find  out 
by  what  natural  principle,  or  matter  of 
fad,  fuch  an  opinion  could  become  fo 
generally  received,  that  a  man  of  feiafe, 
as  Pliny  certainly  was,  fliould  aflirm  it 
in  pofitivc  terms.  But  chance  led  me  to 
the  difeoveryv  We  were  failing  in  a 
fmall  baik  between.  Vrullia  and  Almiffa 
with  a  frefti  equal  gale,  in  the  afternoon. 
The  mariners  were  all  at  reft,  and  the 
fteerfmao  alone  was  awake,  and  attended 
in  filence  to  the  diredion  of  the  bark  \ 
when,  on  a  fudden,  we  heard  him  call 
aloud  to  one  of  his  companions,  ordering 
him  to  come  and  kill  the  Paklara.  Our 
learned  friend  Signior  Guilio  B.ijamonli 
was  with  me,  and  underftanding  what 
the  man  meant,  defired  him  to  fhew  him 
the  fifh  that  he  wanted  to  be  killed,  but 
the  fifti  was  gone.  Having  interrogated 
the  ftcerfman,  who  did  not  want  fenfe, 
and  was  a  fiftierman  by  profeflion,  why 
he  had  ordered  the  Paklara  to  be  killed, 
and  what  harm  it  had  done ;  he  anfwered 
without  hcfitalion,  that  the  Paklara  ufed 
to  take  hold  of  the  rudder  with  his  teeth, 
and  retarded  the  courfc  of  the  bark  fo 
fenfibly,  that  not  only  he,  but  every  man 
who  fat  at  the  helm,  felt- it  there  without 
feeing  it.  He  added,  that  many  a  time 
he  himfelf  had  catched  the  Paklara  in  the 
fadf,  and  had  frequently  killed  and  eat  it. 
That  it  w^as  often  met  with  in  the  v^aters 
of  Lifla.  That  in  (hape  it  rcfembled  a 
conger  eel,  and  its  length  did  not  exceed 
a  foot  and  a  half.  That  if  I  had  a  mind 
to  fee  and  catcii  one  of  them,  I  needed 
only  to  go  in  a  fifliing-boat  in  the  warm 
feafon,  between  the  illands  of  X^eflna  and 
Lida,  where  he  had  never  failed  to  meet 
with  them  every  year.  I  will  not  defire 
you  to  believe  every  thing  my  pilot  faid ; 
but  confefs  that  I  ftiould  be  very  glad  to 
fee  the  Paklara  when  it  had  taken  hold  of 
the  rudder  of  a  bark  under  fail.  The 
wonderful  ftrength  of  the  mufcles  of 
fome  little  marine  animals,  fuch  as  the 
Lepades,  that  fo  obftinately  refift  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  difengage  them  from  the  rocks; 
tile  ftroke  proceeding  with  fuch  rapidity 
from  the  torpedo,  known  at  Venice  by 
the  name  oi pefee  tremolo^  and  in  the  fca 
of  Dalmatia  by  that  of  trtiack ;  the  vi- 
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gour  (hewn  by  the  dentici  in  their  con- 
vulfive  motions  even  when  out  of  their 
own  element;  not  to  mention  the  latger 
hdi,  fuch  as  tunny*  dolphins,  ^c.  give 
me  ground  to  fufpedt,  that,  if  all  that  the 
ancients  wrote  concerning  the  Remora 
be  not  jud  literally  true,  it  is  not  altoge¬ 
ther  falfe.  It  is  certainly  a  thing  worthy 
of  fome  rcdcidion,  that  Pliny  (peaks  fo 
diffufely  concerning  tiiis  phaenomenon,  as 
of  a  known  fadt  that  could  not  be  called 
in  queftion.  The  Greeks  alfo  adopted 
the  notion  of  this  extravagant  faculty,  by 
fupcrftitioufly  hanging  the  Remora  about 
women  with  child  to  prevent  abortion. 

The  Remora  of  the  ancients  and  the 
Paklara  of  our  days  have  this  remarkable 
difference,  that  the  hrft  is  almod  always 
deferibed  as  of  the  teftaceous  kind,  and 
the  fecond  is  of  the  genus  of  the  murxn£» 

On  the  HardJIAps  ar\fing  from  the  Circular 
tion  of  bad  Stiver, 

IT  is  fomewhat  aftonifhing  that  the  pre- 
fent  intolerable  circulation  of  bad  (li¬ 
ver  has  efcaped  the  notice  of  the  legifla- 
ture,  and  that  (carce  any  mention  is  made 
of  it  in  the  public  prints,  except  when  we 
hear  of  coiners  being  taken  up  and  exami¬ 
ned  before  the  magiftracy.  The  calling 
ill  the  light  gold  has  had  the  defired  ef- 
fedf,  and  a  light  guinea,  or  half  guinea,  is 
very  feldom  met  with ;  but  though  this 
may  have  been  of  infinite  fcrvice  to  the 
rich  and  opulent,  the  poor  and  indigent 
receive  very  little  benefit  from  it,  as  gold 
very  feldom  comes  into  their  poileffion 
but  when  they  are  paid  a  bad  half-crown, 
(hilling,  or  even  fixpence,  they  very  fen- 
fibly  fed  the  inconveniences  that  refult 
from  it ;  and  I  have  heard  it  attefied  by 
feveral  hard-working  people,  that  they 
have  often  gone  without  a  Sunday’s  din¬ 
ner  from  this  very  caufe ;  for  as  they  arc 
frequently  compelled,  during  the  courfe 
of  the  week,  to  draw  from  their  mailers 
trifling  Turns  for  temporary  relief,  it  often 
happens,  that  on  Saturday  night  they  have 
hut  two  or  three  fliillings  to  receive,  tho’ 
they  may  have  been  very  induflrious  du¬ 
ring  the  five  preceding  days ;  and,  pro¬ 
bably,  after  they  have  paid  their  alc-houfe 
(core,  aud  other  contingencies,  they  have 
not  more  money  left  than  will  purchafe  a 
coarfe  piece  of  meat ;  confequcntly,  if 
one  of  the  fliillings  (hould  prove  bad, 
ling  as  well  as  praying  mud  be  their  motto 
for  Sunday.  1  have  entered  into  thefe 
minuti.Cf  which  may  at  firll  appear  trif- 
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ling,  becaufc  many  people  in  the  fuperior 
ranks  of  life  have  not  an  opportunity  ivt 
being  acquainted  with  the  diftrefTes  of  the 
poor,  whom  (being  in  opulence  them- 
felves)  they  forget,  can  be  reduce  i  to  ilu: 
greatefl  diftrefs  by  fuch  apparent  irilles ; 
and  as  it  is  their  province  to  relieve  the 
poor,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  ti>  rouze 
them  from  their  lethargy,  in  this  reflect, 
and  induce  them  to  take  fuch  fleps  as 
may  appear  eligible  for  the  relief  of  the 
diflrcfled  in  particular,  and  the  public  in 
general. 

There  has  been  but  one  coinage  of  fil- 
ver  during  this  reign  ;  and  thi;>  was  a 
compliment  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  upon  his  being  appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  when  a  thoul^nd 
pounds  worth  of  filver  was  coined  in  ihil- 
lings  for  his  Grace  to  make  prefents  of 
in  that  kingdom,  as  they  had  a  very  good 
imprcflion  of  his  Majefly’s  head  upon 
them.  The  reafon  aifigned  for  no  other 
coinage  of  filver  having  been  made,  has 
hitherto  been  the  fcarcity  of  filver  ;  but 
if  wc  may  believe  the  prints,  the  quantity 
of  hard  dollars  which  have  already  been 
captured  from  the  Spainiards,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  afford  a  temporary  circulation  of 
good  filver^  and  when  the  bad  fhouKl  be 
called  in,  a  fuccellive  fupply  would  necef- 
farily  enfue. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  competent 
mafler  of  the  fiibjeit;  but  have  thrown  j 
out  thefe  hints,  that  they  may  be  impro-  I 
ved  upon  by  perfons  more  capable  of 
treating  it  than  myfelf ;  and  it  is  owing 
to  their  negligence,  or  forgetfulnefs,  not 
having  feen  any  thing  upon  this  topic 
tranfpire  in  the  papers,  that  1  have  been 
induced  to  tranl'mit  you  the  above. 

1  am,  Sir,  Yours,  &c. 

A  Friend  to  the  Dijlrejfed* 

A  Recent  and  Authentic  Anecdote . 

HEN  the  Lord  Mayor  attended  the 
fummons  of  the  Privy  Council,  he 
was  conduced  into  an  anti-chamber  to 
wait  till  he  was  announced  at  the  Council- 
Board,  where  a  converfation  arofc  who 
fhoiild  introduce  him.  One  noble  Lord 
(aid  he  did  not  care  to  go  ;  another  beg¬ 
ged  to  be  excufed  ;  and  a  third  (aid.  it  was 
a  very  aukward  Gtuation  to  be  a  Waifcr’s 
Waiter  *  ;  upon  which  Lord  North  plea-, 
fantly  faid,  “  Pho,  pho,  iny  Lords  !  ring 
the  bell  for  him  and  he  will  come  in.*’ 

^  His  Lord/hip  ^was  formerly  a  ^waiter  at 
a  tavern* 

C 


An'  tents  unroofM,  to  light  (bon  brang 
Sic  am’rous  play. 

As  wad  gar'd  youngfters  ride  the  (Vang 
Wi*  (hamc  fomc  day. 

There  wi*  the  lare  was  kintry  Johnny, 

Wi’  his  joe  Meg  as  bra’  as  ony; 

She  thought,  nae  doubt,  herfcl*  as  bonny 
As  ony  there, 

But  now,  at  een,  her  cocktrnonny 

Way  toozelt  fair. 

She,  filly,  fimple,  hamcbred  hizzy. 

Had  never  {een  a  rakiih  phizzy, 

Sae  took  frae  chiels  wha  war  right  bizzy, 

O*  ufquabae, 

’Till  (waes  oiy  heart !)  baiih  fick  and  dizzy 
Was  (he  that  day. 

At  times  like  this  whan  lads  are  fkairin, 

Wi*  Hka  lafs  they  meet,  a  fairin, 

They’ll  never  ftand  to  cry  for  mair  in 
O*  liquor  clear  : 

But  women  folk  fiiou’d  ay  be  fpairin 
O*  fickcn  gear. 

For  o’er  the  mind  when  drink  prefides^ 

To  pranks  o’  fin  an*  (hame  it  guides; 
in  wifdom’s  ways  it  never  prides, 

But  brings  to  light 
A  thoufand  fau’ts,  whilk  reafon  hides- 
Quite  out  o*  fight. 

Now  a  was  qui’t — the  filler  moon 
Was  faintly  glimm’rin  frae  aboon  ;  ' 

An’  heaps  unBeady  i*  their  (boon 

Did  hame  repair. 

An*  what  they  left  before  undoon 

They  finifii’d  there. 

Tho’  frae  this  day  may  mony  date 
Vexatious  toils,  baith  air  an*  late ; 

Yet  (praife  be  bleBI)  as  lucky  fate 

Had  weel  decreed. 

There’s  nanc  in  a’  this  Bern  debate 

Has  got  their  deed. 

Whan  folk  are  in  a  merry  pin, 

Weel  fortify’d  wi’  Highland*  gin. 

They’ll  eithly  thole  a  weel  paid  fkin. 

Like  leather  tcugh, 

An  nowther  care  nor  forrow  fin’ 

For  lang  eneugh. 

But  foon  as  fober  fenfc  returns, 

Yeftreen’s debauch  the  drunkard  mourns; 

His  fecklefs  body  aft  he  turns 

The  pain  to  lay  ; 

Sair  griev’d,  baith  head  an’  heart  ach  burns* 
Wi*  him  liicB  day. 

Dumfries.  .  J—  M— . 

VERSES  Tvriuen  on  a  blank  leaf  of  Dr  Blasr's 
Sermons. 


For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 


The  SILVER  CUN’.  A  Poem, 


Canto  III.  [Vol.  xlviii.  P.  373. J 

AS,  in  the  coiirfe  of  fomc  campaign. 

The  grun  is  cover’d  o’er  wi’  llain  ; 

Sac  DOW,  in  barlcycornian  Brain, 

Ye  cilh  might  view 
(Ahiiit  the  lave)  fome  fallow*  fain 
To  lie  and  fpew. 

ithers  again  juB  haff  and  half. 

Ay  nighrin  out  the  lithcr  gaif, 

Dang  mony  a  hat  an*  wiggic  aff. 

In  wanton  play, 

’Till  (peace  be  here !)  wi*  neevc  an*  Baff, 
They  feught  that  day. 

As  Barnes  frae  fparks  their  greatnefs  rear. 

Aft  dafiio  leads  to  bluidy  wear : — 

Without  rcfpe£Vchiel$  tuilzied  here 
Wi*  ane  anithcr. 

An*  never  Buid  to  rug  an*  tear 

W i*  fae  or  brither. 

To  fee  fair  pliy,  or  help  a  frien*. 

Folk  Bammer’d  frae  a*  airths  bedeen  ; 

Than  wives  to  rid  them  ran  between 
Like  Amazons  ; 

And  nought  was  heard  fync  o’er  the  green 
But  (krcechs  and  groans. 

Nor  cou’d  ane  fee,  wi’  niceB  care, 

Wha  wan,  or  wha  was  beaten  there; 

Pell  mell  they  feught, — foul  play  or  fair 
Was  a*  the  fame, 

’Till  heaps  lay  fcatter’d  ilka  where, 

^  Baith  blin’  an*  lame. 

To  comfort  thaE  (inch  thick  o*  glar, 

Wi’  een  japan*d,*an*  chifts  a-char), 

**  Be  thankfu*.  Sirs,  it  is  nae  war, 

(Quo*  Yeadam  Bryan) ; 

•*  A  livin’  dog  is  better  far 

**  Than  a  dead  lion.” 

Let  ane  (tho*  crooket)  tak  a  chappin. 

He’ll  think  there’s  few  mair  tight  or  Brappin 
An*  croufly  will  he  cock  his  crappin. 

Like  man  o'  weir, 

Wha  elfe,  (hon’d  but  a  gun  be  fnappin. 

Wad  fweat  wi*  fear. 

Sac  was’t  that  day;  for  rowth  o*  thae^ 

Wha,  wantin  drink,  nae  mettle  hae,^ 

Here  mony  a  fearfu*  lunner  gae, 

Bot  dread  or  (hame, 

’Till  they,  wi*  ribs  baith  black  an*  blac. 

Were  draggelt  hame. 

Sync  carts,  wi’  Cc  as  doughtna  gang. 

Were  cramm’d  as  fu*  as  they  cou’d  pang; 


HEN  Rhetoric  preaches,  cv’ry  man 
would  hear; 

politicians,  feepdes  bend  their  ear. 


X^fO  oti,  diftinguilh’d  teacher! — all  attend;  And  foon  (liall  winter’s  rigid  rule 

txert  ihy  talents,  and  the  world  lhall  mend.  Deform  the  l>cauties  of  the  plain, 

Th’  important  truths  which  dignity  thy  page,  While  man,  inform’d  in  nature's  fchool. 
Command  th’  attention  of  a  thooghtlcls  age.  Shall  with  the  grateful  fpring  tgtin. 

Here  heav^n-defeended  Piety,  fercnc, 

heads  oil  the  Virtues  as  their  native  qneen  :  Thus,  while  the  various  feafoos  fidl, 

Trutli  in  her  heart,  and  candour  in  her  eyes,  May  grateful  thoughts  to  h'cav^  arU'e, 

Her  voice,  “  I  point  to  an  immortal  prize.”  In  preparation  for  the  foul 

Vice  droops  her  creft :if  moral  truth  prevails,  •  That  anxious  fees  its  native  flvies. 

Her  empire  totters,  and  her  magic  fails. 

While  Supcrflilion,  growling  in  her  cell,  Gn  the  much  lamented  Death  of  SIR  CHARLES 

Sees  love,  and  peace,  and  harmony  prevail;  HARD!', 

Refurae  the  pen  *.  In  cafy  copious  flow 

Pour  wifdom  forth.  To  thec’iis  giv’n  to  fow  f  "D  ^  conftant  prudence  o’er'dife’s  waves  in- 
Thc  precious  feed;  may  Hcav’n  th’ iiicreafc ^  JD  fur’d, 

bellow!  3  Thy  fame,  great  worthy  !  is  by  death  fccur’d. 

I-.et  winding  fophifts  boaft  their  liofel  blaze.  Thy  nightly  vigils,  and  thy  toilfomc  days, 

I’hy  plain  good  oKaning  is  thy  higheti  praife.  Kow  I'acII  the  fubje^t  of  thy  country’s 
Youths  emulous  to  tread  the  uphill  way,.  praile  : 

And  point  the  paths  which  lead  to  future  day,  WMth  honour  due  file  crowns  thy  labours  pad. 
Youths  yet  unborn  (hall  lillcn  to  thy  lore,  Intent  to  fcrvc  ihy  country  to  the  lad. 

Their  model  ihou,  as  Farquhar-f  was  before.  Not  idly  flumh’ring.on  a  bed  of  down, 

Like  his  thy  life,  and  like  his  doctrines  thine.  Nor  chafing  the  gay  phantoms  of  the  towm. 

Pure  from  the  fcurcc  where  truth  and  beauty  That  dill  delude  the  vifionary  train, 
ihioe.  Immers’d  in  frnfe,  or  popularly  vain  ; 

Didinguifli’d  both  for  manly  eloquence.  But  true  to  fervicc,  tho’  in  life’s  decline, 

Mild-judging  candour,  a  deep  fund  of  fenfc;  Th’  applaiife  of  dfi^t  integrity  is  thine. 

Both  IkiU’d  in  cv’ry  plealing  honed  art  I'he  great,  the  good,  thy  exit  fhall  diplore. 

That  charms  the  car,  or  captivates  the  heart.  And  mourn  the  chief — their  country’s  fiicnd 
While  piety  and  candour  guide  thy  pen,  no  more  I 

Proceed,  fecure  to  mend  the  hearts  of  men  :  Pale  envy’s  fcif  the  common  grief  fiiall  lharc, 

Nor  dread  the  feeble  ding  of  party>rage.  And  jarring  parties  breathe  a  iigli  linccrc. 

Virtue  lhall  Ihield  thy  lame,  and  Truth  thy 

For  once!®h’e  public  to  an  author  juft.  /’"!?  *;>' 

Takes  not  the  merit  of  his  wo.k  o„  tauft ;  Wilson  . /ce  OmraPer  of  S.r  .)  . 

Read  and  approv’d,  thine  fpreads  from  fhore')  J""''’;''-  ^ 

In  /  Amulcmcnt. 


IN  the  golden  barge  w'c  ride, 

Down  the  filvcr  Thames  we  glide: 
Eternally  picking 
Cold  ham  and  cold  chicken  : 
l.adles  fmiiing  and  joking'Si 
Common  council-men  guttling  and  fmoak 
|ng: 

Ladies  joking,  council-men  fmoaking  ; 
Smoaking,  joking, — joking,  fmoakirg. 

Putf!  pud!  pud! —  » 

With  flute,  double  flute. 

And  ferpent  to  bcot. 

’Hum!  hum!  hum!  toot!  toot!  toot! 

With  fiats  and  with  fn^rps, 

French  horns  and  Welch  harps: 

And  fomeiimcs  by  fnatchts, 
decs,  canons,  and  catches, 

'i'hey  fing  and  bawl  away  ; 

BeWiamo  tutti  ire, 

Behbiarno,  8cc. 

And  the  city  barge  reigns 
Up  the  river  to  Staines : 

While  Cheapfidc  Antonies  arej^^w’d  in  Hate, 
And  Aldgate  Cleopatras  eat  w  hi;e-ba:i. 

Eat  white-bait,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


THE  LONGEST  DA2 


ESPl.ENDENT,  lucid,  beaming  brigh 


The  fun  emits  his  fair  ell  ray  ; 
Protrafled  beams  defraud  the  night, 
And  give  us  univerfal  day. 

Now  nature  fmiles,  now  blooms  the  rofe 
Now  vegetation’s  all  alive  ; 

Now,  chcarful,  lammer’s  fwcets  difclofe, 
And  all  the  fruits  of  fummer  thrive. 


Scon  lhall  rich  autumn’s  copious  (lore, 
Obedient  to  the  reaper’s  hand, 
Spread,  richly  fpread,  the  farmer’s  floor, 
And  plenty  blefs  a  fmiiing  hand. 


•  A  fecond  volume  is  lately  publified.  [P.  ay.] 
f  Mr  John  pAaquHAR,  a  clergyman  in  the 
prejbytery  of  Aberdeen,  -who  died  early  in  life  ; 
the  author  of  two  fma^  volumes  of  excellent  fcr~ 
mans,  publified  after  his  death  by  Dr  Campbell 
end  Dr  Gerardo 
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The  review. 

Antiquities  and  Scenery  of  the  'North 
of  Scotland,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to 
Thomas  Pennant,  £f^;  By  the  Rev* 
Charles  Cordiner.  4^0.  iis»  6d.  boards* 
T.  Payne,  London. 

The  firft  of  thefe  letters  is  dated  from 
Banff,  May  ijlb,  1776.  From  it  we 
learn  that  the  author,  Mr  Cordiner,  who 
appear?  to  be  a  good  draughtfman,  had 
cominunicatcd  Tome  drawings  he  had  made 
of  antiquities  in  the  north  of  Scotland  to 
Mr  Pennant.  This  ingenious  traveller  cx- 
prefling  a  dtfire  that  Mr  Cordiner  would 
accomplilli  a  general  delineation  of  thofe 
antiquities,  the  latter  cuearfully  under¬ 
took  the  talk  ;  and  has  written  thefe  let¬ 
ters,  accompanied  with  drawings,  as  a 
fupplement  to  Mr  Pennant's  Tour  in 
Scotland. 

The  fecond  letter  is  alfo  dated  from 
Banff,  and  contains  .in  account  of  Duff- 
Ho’jfe  and  its  environs.  This  place, 
which  is  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  magniheent  building. 

Letter  third  contains  a  defeription 
of  the  country  along  the  banks  of  the 
Diveron.  This  river,  we  arc  informed, 
runs  through  fields  in  a  high  ftate  of  cul¬ 
tivation  ;  and  the  profpedl  all  the  way  is 
enriched  with  feats  amidft  extenfive  plant¬ 
ings.  In  the  valley  of  Straihbogie,  near 
the  village  of  Huntley,  (lands  the  ruins  of 
a  caftle  of  the  fame  name.  On  the  ave¬ 
nue  that  leads  to  it  are  two  large  fquare 
towers,  w’hich  had  defended  the  gateway. 
Great  part  of  the  cafile  feems  to  be  very 
old,  and  is  nearly  demolilhed;  but  there 
is  a  maiTy  building  of  more  modern  date, 
in  which  feme  of  the  apartments,  and  in 
particular  their  curious  cielings,  are  ftill 
preferved  pretty  entire.  They  arc  pain¬ 
ted  with  a  great  variety  of  fubjeds,  in 
j'mall  divifions,  with  a  few  lines  of  poetry, 
ilefcriptivc  of  the  defign,  under  each  piece. 

The  ftrath  is  bounded  on  the  oppofite 
fide  by  the  Hill  cf  Noth,  which  the  author 
mentions  as  a  mod  majeltic  mountain, 
lie  informs  1:?,  that  it  bears  the  ftrongeft 
j-efemblance  to  every  defeription  cf  a  vol- 
P'ifiic  mount ;  and  at  thediftance  of  many 
miles  one  can  diftinguifh  thofe  ridges 
which  are  the  boundaries  of  the  crater. 

“  The  traces  of  ancient  volcanos  (fays 
the  author)  are  far  from  being  unfrequent 
in  Scotland.  The  hill  of  Fiuhavea  is  one 


inftance  ;  and  not  only  abundant  in  this 
fpecies  of  lava,  but  with  tarras,  or  the 
pulvis  puteolanus,  an  amalgama,  as  Con- 
damine  calls  it,  of  calcined  ftones  mixed 
with  fcorias  and  iron-rufl  reduced  to 
powder.  The  bill  of  Beregonium,  near 
Punftaffnage  caftle,  is  another,  yielding 
vaft  quantities  of  pumices  or  fcoria  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds ;  many  of  which  are  of  the 
fame  fpecies  with  thofe  of  the  volcanic 
Iceland.  The  noble  affemblagc  of  ba- 
faltic  columns  at  Staffa,  thofe  in  the  Ifle  of 
Sky,  and  the  rock  Humbla,  are  but  fo 
many  evidences  of  the  ancient  volcanos 
of  this  country.  And  finally,  the  immenfe 
ftratum  of  pumex  vilreiis,  or  Iceland  a- 
gate  on  the  hill  of  Dun-fein  in  Arran,  is 
the  laft  proof  I  (hall  bring  in  fupport  of 
the  queftion.’* 

The  caftle  of  Kildrummy,  we  are  told, 
is  built  in  a  majeftic  ftyle,  equally  expref- 
(ive  of  magnificence  and  feenrity.  Its 
ftrength  feems  fuperior  to  what  could 
have  been  thought  neceffary  before  the 
ufe  of  cannon  ;  and  its  grandeur  corre- 
fponds  with  the  idea  of  its  having  been 
intended  for  a  royal  palace.  It  (lands  on 
an  eminence  proje<5ling  into  a  deep  glen, 
and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon. 
It  is  defended  at  the  angles  by  very 
ftrong  and  lofty  towers,  one  of  which, 
called  the  Snow  Tower,  is  ftill  near  fifty 
yards  in  height.  This  caftle  was  fre¬ 
quently  an  afylum  to  eminent  perfona 
who  had  fied  thither  in  times  of  public 
commotion. 

The  fourth  letter  affords  a  defeription 
of  the  mountainous  region  of  Brae- Mar. 
Here  (lands  the  ancient  caftle  of  Diinadeer, 
which,  from  its  fituation  on  the  top  of  a 
high  circular  hill,  is  obfervable  at  a  great 
diftance. 

The  author  afterwards  deferibes  the 
Bullers  of  Buchan,  thofe  celebrated  natu¬ 
ral  excavations  of  the  rock,  on  the  coatl 
of  the  German  ocean. 

A  few  miles  from  Peterhead  ftands  Iq- 
verugie  caftle,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Earl 
Marefchals  of  Scotland.  In  treating  cf 
this  cdlUe  the  author  favours  his  readers 
with  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  King  of  Pruflia  to  the  late 
Lord  Marefchal,  when  bis  Lordlhip  was 
in  Scotland. 

“  I  cannot  allow  the  Scots  the  happi- 
nefb  of  poffcfTing  you  altogether.  Had  I 
a  fleet,  I  would  make  a  defeent  on  their 
^oafts,  and  carry  you  off.  The  banks  of 
‘  ic  Elbe  do  hot  admit  of  thefe  equipments ; 
1  muft  therefore  have  rccourfc  to  your 


LITERARY  AMUSEMENT. 


fiiendfliip,  to  bring  you  to  him  who  c- 
Atems  and  loves  you.  I  loved  your  bro¬ 
ther  with  my  heart  and  foul :  I  was  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  great  obligations:  this 
is  my  right  to  you,  this  roy  title. 

“  I  fpend  my  time  as  A^rmerly  ;  only 
at  night  I  read  Virgil’s  Georgies,  and  go 
to  my  garden  in  the  morning,  to  make 
my  gardner  reduce  them  to  practice  ;  he 
laughs  both  at  Virgil  and  me,  and  thinks 
us  both  fools. 

“  Come  to  eafe,  tofricndfliip,  and  phi- 
lofophy  ;  thefe  are  what,  after  the  buttle 
of  life, live  mud  all  have  recourfe  to.” 

The  eight  letter  is  dated  from  Troup- 
head,  a  vaft  promontory,  wheie  the  au¬ 
thor  is  charmed  with  the  profpedt  of  an 
extenfive  fwcep  of  bold  (bores  on  either 
hand.  In  many  parts  the  precipices, 
which  overhang  the  ocean,  are  a  hundred 
yards  high.  Sometimes  the  cliffs,  dif- 
joiiUed  from  the  main,  alfume  the  appea¬ 
rance  of  ftaiely  ruins,  and  maflTy  towers 
riling  out  of  the  deep.  Sometimes  they 
form  into  vaft  rugged  amphitheatres,  af¬ 
fording  a  fcencry  extremely  pidiirefque. 

We  are  afterwards  prefented  .witli  an 
account  of  Cullen -Houfe,  the  feat  of  the 
E^irl  of  Findlatcr;  which  (lands  in  a  ro¬ 
mantic  fituation,  on  the  verge  of  a  rocky 
precipice.  On  a  circular  mound  oppofite, 
are  veftiges  of  a  fort,  fuppofed  to  be  Da- 
nilh,  which  had  guarded  the  landing- 
place  at  that  corner  of  the  bay. 

In  the  tenth  letter,  wc  find  an  accurate 
defcriplion  of  Forres  pillar,  which  Teems 
to  have  been  particularly  recommended  to 
the  author’s  attention  by  Mr  Pennant, 
and  like  wife  a  general  account  of  Gordon 
caflle. 

After  deferibing  a  great  variety  of  pla¬ 
ces  along  the  coalt,  and  in  the  more  Inte¬ 
rior  parts  of  the  country,  Mr  Cordiner 
informs  us,  that  Dilred  Cafile,  whicli 
Hands  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from 
the  fea,  has  a  moft  remarkable  fituation. 
It  is  built  upon  the  top  of  a  deep  circular 
rock  rifing  almoft  perpendicularly  out  of 
the  banks  of  the  'I'hurfo,  and  oveihang- 
ing  its  craggy  channel.  There  is  oti  no 
fide  accefs  to  it  but  by  climbing.  Some 
Heps  feem  to  have  been  made  up  one 
fide  of  the  rock  ;  but  they  are  too  ill  ex¬ 
ecuted  to  yield  any  thing  but  a  dangerous 
path.  Oppofite  to  it  are  feveral  exceed¬ 
ingly  pl^lurefquc  and  rugged  clifi’j,  which 
bound  the  conrfe  of  the  river  to  a  confi- 
dcrable  diftance  on  either  hand. 

On  tHe  fouth  banks  of  the  Frith  of  Dor- 
rock,  (lands  an  old  tower,  known  by  ih< 


name  of  Dun-aliftiaig.  Mr  Cordiner  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  it  has  been  a  very  fumptu- 
OU8  edifice  of  the  kind.  The  wall 
twelve  feet  thick.  There  are  in  it  four 
chambers  on  the  ground  floor,  with  nar¬ 
row  palTages  of  communication.  About 
nine  feet  from  the  ground  there  proje<ftfi 
a  circle  of  ftoncs,  broad  enough  to  allow 
of  walking  round  the  infide  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  One  (lep  up  from  thofe,  four 
doors  open  to  the  apartments  of  the  fe¬ 
cund  ftory,  which  have  a!fo  a  communi¬ 
cation,  by  means  of  narrow  Hair* cafes, 
with  fome  of  the  chambers  below.  The 
area  of  the  court  or  ImI!  within  is  twenty- 
feven  feet  diameter.  No  part  nf  the  wall 
in  this  callle  is  now  above  fixtecn  feet 
high.  There  is  a  tradition  among  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants,  that  it  was  the 
tower  of  Fingal. 

Mr  Cordiner,  befides  deferibing  in  a 
lively  manner  the  various  ohjeds  of  hid 
refearch,  has  enriched  the  volume  with 
the  addition  of  many  exlra<fts,  tranfiated 
from  the  Norwegian  writer  Torfa^us,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  ancient  hillory  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Scotland.  The  materials  upon 
which  Torfxus  has  founded  his  work, 
being  many  of  them  derived  from  the 
tradition  of  no  Icfs  than  feven  centuries, 
are,  doubtlefs,  not  to  be  confidered  as  of 
indifputable  authority.  So  far,  however, 
as  they  are  fupported  by  the  Codex  Flo- 
teiences,  they  ate  intitled  no  greater  cre¬ 
dit  ;  and  by  this  channel  Mr  Cordiner  hna 
thrown  light  upon  many  remote  tranfac- 
tions  in  the  north  of  Scotlinil.  which  have 
hithertij  not  drawn  the  attention  of  Bri* 
tid>  hifiorians. 

This  volume  is  an  excellent  fnpplement 
to  Mr  Pennant’s  Tour  ;  and  ia  rendered 
particularly  valuable  by  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  beautiful  engravings  which  it  con¬ 
tains.  C. 

Letters  a^d  Papers  on  Agriculture^  Plants 
i/jgt  &c.  feleried  fiom  the  Correfftcu^ 
deuce  Bool'  of  the  Society  inflituted  at 
Bath,  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agri^ 
culturet  ArtSf  Alanufarlures^  and  (]om^ 
niercct  nvithin  the  Counties  o/Somerfef, 
Wilts,  Gloucefter,  and  Dorfet,  and  the 
City  and  County  o/*Briftol.  To  zuhUh 
is  addedy  An  Appendix  ;  containing ^  A 
Propofal  for  the  further  Impro'vement 
of  Agriculture,  %vo,  6  s,  Boards.-^ 
Dilly,  London. 

CONCF.UNINO  the  defign  of  thia 

work,  we  are  informed,  that  in  the 
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autumn  of  the  year  1777*  grntle-  the  butt  of  their  neighbours’  merriment 

mtfn  met  at  the  tiiy  ot  Bith,  and  formed  ft>r  adopting  fo  tin^jular  a  pradtice.  They 
a  focicty  for  the  encouragement  of  agri-  had,  however,  contiderably  better  aiul 
culture,  arts,  manufadlures,  and  com-  larger  crops  than  their  neigiibours  ;  this, 
merce,  in  the  counties  of  Somerfet,  Wills,  together  with  thefaving  in  feed,  engaged 
Glouceflcr,  Doifct,  and  thecity  of  BriOol.  more  to  follow  them;  while  fume  inge* 
The  ufcfulncfs  of  this  plan  procured  it  nious  perlbns,  obferving  its  great  ad  van - 
immediate  ajjprobation,  which  was  icfti-  tage,  recommended  and  publifhed  its 
fled  not  only  by  liberal  fubferiptions,  but  utility  in  the  Norwich  papers.  Thefe 
by  many  literary  communications,  both  recommendations  had  their  effeft  ;  the 
fcieoiiGc  and  pratTtical.  It  is  the  deligii  curiofity  and  enquiry  of  the  Norfolk  far- 
of  the  fociety  to  publifh  fuch  papers  aa  mers  (particularly  round  Norwich)  were 
appear  moft  likely  to  improve  the  02co-  excited,  and  they  found  fufllcient  reafon 
Domical  arts ;  but  the  members  of  the  to  make  general  experiments.  Among 
focicty,  as  a  body,  mean  not  to  vouch  for  the  reil  was  one  of  the  largeft  occupiers 
the  truth  of  any  relation,  or  to  give  an-  of  lands  in  this  county,  who  fet  fifty- feven 
thorily  to  any  opinion  contained  in  thofe  acres  in  one  year.  His  fuccefs,  from  the 
publication?,  farther  than  the  notes  ex-  vifible  luperiorily  of  his  crop,  both  in 
pre fa,  and  to  recommend  them  as  fubjedts  quantity  and  quality,  was  fo  great,  that 
of  inquiry.  the  following  autumn  he  fet  three  hun- 

We  are  likewife  informed,  that  in  or-  dred  acres,  and  has  continued  the  prac- 
<Ut  to  bring  theory  to  the  teit  of  pradtice  tice  ever  ilnce.  This  noble  experiment 
with  the  utmoft  certainty,  the  fociety  has  cftabliilicd  the  pradtice,  and  was  the 
taken  a  quantity  of  land  into  its  own  means  of  introducing  it  generally  among 
hands,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  experi-  the  intelligent  farmers  in  a  very  large  di- 
menta  in  agriculture,  under  theimmedi-  ftridt  of  land  ;  there  being  few  w'ho  now 
ate  diKdtion  of  a  committee,  who  will  fow  any  wheat,  if  they  can  procure  handa 
keep  ail  accurate  daily  regifter  of  their  to  fet  it.  It  has  been  generally  obferved, 
progrcii?,  txpcuccs  and  fuccefs,  in  each  that  althougli  the  fet  crops  appear  very 
experiment ;  to  be  publifiied  in  the  next  thin  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  tlie 
volume  of  tlicir  Memoirs.  plants  tiller  and  fpread.  prodigioufly  in 

I'he  four  firit  articles  in  the  prefent  the  fpring.  The  ears  are  indifputably 
volume  relate  to  the  pradlice  lately  intro-  larger,  without  any  dwarHlli  or  fniali 
duced  into  the  county  of  Norfolk,  of  fet-  corn  ;  the  grain  is  of  a  larger  fathom,  and 
ting  wheat;  a  method  which  appears  to  fpecificially  heavier  per  bulliel  than  when 
be  attended  with  grerat  advantage.  The  fovvn. 

following  is  the  account  of  it  as  delivered  “  The  lands  on  which  this  method  is 
in  the  Memoirs.  particularly  profperous  are,  either  after  a 

clover  ftnbble,  or  on  which  trefoil  and 
Gentlemen^  grafs  feed  were  fown  the  fpring  before 

“  IT  is  with  much  pleafure  that  I  now  the  laft,  and  on  which  cattle  have  been 
jinfwcr  your  enquiries  relative  to  the  from  time  to  lime  paftured  during  the 
pradtice  of  fettiog  wheat  in  this  county,  fummer. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greateft  “  Thefe  grounds,  after  the  ufual  ma" 
improvements  in  hufbandry,  that  hath  nuring,  are  once  turned  over  by  the 
taken  place  this  century  ;  and,  were  it  plough  in  an  extended  flag,  or  turf,  at  ten 
generally  adopted  throughout  the  king-  inches  wide  ;  along  which  a  man  who  is 
ciom,  would  be  attended  with  very  great  called  a  dibbler,  with  two  fetiing-irons, 
advantaged  to  the  public.  fomewhat  bigger  than  ramrods,  but  con- 

“  The  felting  of  wheat  feems  to  have  lidcrably  bigger  at  the  lower  end,  and 
been  firft  fuggefted  by  planting  grains  in  pointed  at  the  extremity,  fteps  backwards 
a  garden  from  mere  curiofity,  by  perfons  along  the  turf,  and  makes  the  holes  about 
who  had  no  thought  or  opportunity  of  four  inches  afunder  every  way,  and  an 
extending  it  to  a  lucrative  purpofe ;  and  inch  deep.  Into  thefe  holes  the  droppers 
J  do  not  remember  its  being  attempted  (women,  boys,  and  girls,)  drop  two 
on  a  larger  fcale,  till  a  little  farmer  near  grains,  which  is  quite  fuflicient.  After 
Norwich  began  it  about  twelve  years  this,  a  gate,  buflied  with  thorns,  is  drawn 
fince,  upon  lefs  than  one  acre  of  land. —  by  one  horfe  over  the  land,  and  clofes  up 
For  two  or  three  years  only  a  few  follow-  the  holes.  By  this  mode,  three  pecks  of 
edhis  example ;  and  tbeie  were  generally  grain  is  fufiF.cient  fer  an  acre ;  and  being 
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immediately  buried,  it  is  equally  removed 
from  vermin,  or  the  power  of  frolt. 
The  regularity  of  its  rifing  give?  the  beft 
opportunity  of  keeping  ft  clear  from 
weeds,  by  weeding  or  band  Iioing. 

“  In  a  word,  this  pradice 'is  replete 
with  greater  utility  than  any  that  has 
been  made  in  the  agricultural  art.  In  a 
parochial  view,  it  merits  the  higheft  at¬ 
tention,  as  it  tends  greatly  to  leften  the 
rates,  by  employing  the  aged  and  chil¬ 
dren,  at  a  feafon  too  when  they  have  little 
clfc  to  do.  It  faves  to  the  farmer,  and 
to  the  public,  fix  pecks  of  feed  wheat  »n 
every  acre,  which,  if  nationally  adopted, 
(without  confidering  the  fuperior  pro¬ 
duce)  would  afford  bread  for  more  than 
half  a  million  of  people. 

“  The  expence  of  fetting  by  hand  is 
now  reduced  to  about  fix  (hillings  an 
acre,  and  a  very  complete  drill  plough  has 
lately  been  introduced  among  us,  and 
found  to  anfwer  extremely  well,  by  which 
the  difficulty  of  getting  hands  is  obviated, 
and  the  expence  leflened,  as  with  this 
plough  one  man  can  fet  an  acre  per  day. 
The  maker  is  Mr  James  Blancher,  of 
Attleborough,  in  Norfolk.” 

We  next  meet  with  three  papers  on  the 
culture  of  potatoes  ;  which  are  followed 
by  the  flate  of  agriculture  in  the  Ifle  of 
Wight ;  and  the  latter  by  a  (hort  account 
of  the  difeafe  called  the  goggles  in  flicep- 
We  arc  told,  that  within  thefe  few  years, 
this  difeafe  has  been  obferved  in  various 
parts  of  Wiltftiire,  and  in  fome  lias  made 
great  havock.  The  (heep  moft  fubje(5t  to 
it  are  t^zvo  teeth.  It  is  not  infectious,  but 
hereditary.  It  moft  refembles  the  flag¬ 
gers  in  lambs,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  as  ftaggery  lambs  ffiew  a  weaknefs 
before,  and  fall  forward,  goggly  ftieep 
lliew  a  weaknefs  behind,  and  fall  back¬ 
ward,  when  forced  to  run.  On  being 
feized  with  the  difeafe,  their  ears  drop, 
and  they  rub  their  tails  much  more  than 
other  fbeep.  They  gradually  decline  in 
fleffi  and  ttrength,  till  they  cannot  dr.ig 
their  limbs  behind  them,  and  at  length 
die. 

The  fucceeding  papers  are,  a  Defcrlp- 
tion  of'Mr  BofwciPs  newly  invented  ma¬ 
chine  for  raking  fummer  corn-ftubbles  ; 
on  the  cultivation  of  clover;  the  fociety’s 
queries,  with  anfwers  to  them,  from  the 
Sheriff  of  the  county  of  SufFjlk  ;  on  the 
effects  of  marl  in  Norfolk  ;  method  of 
making  refervoirs  in  dry  countries,  for 
watering  flieep  and  cattle ;  experiments 


on  plants  eaten  or  rejected  by  cattlf^ 
Iheep,  and  hogs  ;  on  the  bulk  and  increafe 
of  fome  remarkable  timber  trees  ;  on  the 
beft  method  of  raifing  elms  for  fence?, 
manuring  fallows  for  wheat,  and  preven¬ 
ting  the  ravages  of  the  fly  in  young  tur¬ 
nip  ;  on  a  peculiar  fpccies  of  grafs  found 
in  Willffirre  ;  obfervations  on  thiflles  ;  nn 
a  difeafe  to  w'hich  the  (lock  lambs  in 
Norfolk  arc  liable,  from  eating  felf-fown 
barley  in  autumn  ;  obfervations  on  the 
mnyum  mofs;  account  of  the  cultivation 
of  Siberian  barley;  on  the  effeCts  of  fern 
allies  as  a  manure  for  wheat  land ;  on  the 
cultivation  of  heathy  ground  ;  inllruCtions 
for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  epi- 
zooty,  or  contapious  diftemper  among 
horned  cattle.  We  fhall  lay  before  our 
readers  this  urcful  paper,  which  is  tranf- 
lated  from  the  French  of  Monf.  de  Saive, 
apothecary  to  the  Bifliop  of  Liege. 

“  Farmers  have  no  need  to  be  infor¬ 
med,  how  important  a  matter  the  prefer- 
vation  of  their  cattle  is.  The  confidera- 
ble  advantages  they  reap  from  them  when 
free  from  accidents,  and  the  Ioffes  they 
fuffer  when  diftempers  fprer.d  among  their 
herds,  arc  fufficient  motives  to  make  them 
feel  the  intereft  they  have  in  preferving 
their  cow-houfes,  ftablcs,  &c.  from  in¬ 
fection,  and  in  ufing  all  pofiTiblc  means  to 
prevent  its  progrefs.  But  as  fatal  expe- 
rience  has  proved  that  the  ufe  of  medi¬ 
cines,  with  the  powers  of  which  they  wen: 
not  well  acquainted,  has  been  frequently 
more  prejudicial  than  falutary  in  the  ep;- 
zooty;  and  that  country  people,  by  pla¬ 
cing  an  unlimited  confidence  in  pretended 
fpecifics,  purchafed  at  a  very  high  price, 
have  very  often  been  drawn  into  a  dou¬ 
ble  lofs,  by  the  death  of  their  cattle,  as 
the  expence  of  fuch  drugs  ;  it  is  thought 
the  communication  of  an  efficacious  and 
cheap  manner  of  treating  cattle  when  at¬ 
tacked  by  this  diftemper,  and  of  th? 
means  to  prevent  their  being  fo,  will  bf! 
rendering  an  efTential  fcrvice  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

The  moment  they  perceive  any 
fymptoms  of  the  diftemper,  they  Ihould 
immediately  take  about  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  blood  from  the  beaft,  except  he  has 
been  ill  a  day  or  two,  in  which  cafe  he 
muft  not  be  let  blood;  but  in  both  cafe* 
let  the  following  draught  be  given  : 

“  No.  I.  An  ounce  of  the  beft  thetiar 
(Venice  treacle)  diiTolved  in  a  pint  of 
vinegar,  after  which  the  bach  bone  and 
the  whole  hide  muft  be  wcU  rubbed  wi‘ii 
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a  dry  hair  clothe  to  beat  the  hide  and 
promote  perfpiration*  No  drink  lliould 
be  given  him  but  a  white  drink,  compo* 
fed  of 

No.  a.  A  handful  or  two  of  rye 
meal  in  a  paiUul  of  clear  water;  and, 
fhould  the  bcaft  feem  to  want  food,  mix 
up  fomc  crumbs  of  rye  bread  with  fomc 
ot  the  faid  white  drink,  and  give  it  him. 
The  animjr«  mouth  muft  be  waOied 
twice  a  day  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  a 
mixture  of 

“  No.  3.  Vinegar  and  water  (equal 
quantity  of  each),  with  a  fpoonful  of  ho¬ 
ney  10  a  pint  of  it. 

“  If,  on  the  fecond  day,  the  beafl.  has 
not  dunged,  a  clyfter,  compofed  of 

“  No.  4.  A  pint  of.  water  in  which 
bran  has  been  boiled,  two  fpoonfuls  of 
fait,  and  a  fmall  glafs  of  vinegar,  muft  be 
pivs.*n  and  repeated  every  day  till  the 
evacuations  arc  natural  and  regular. 

“  Befides  the  above  remedies,  tbc  fol¬ 
lowing  cordial  mixture: 

“  No.  5.  A  pint  of  clear  water,  the 
fame  quantity  of  vinegar,  four  fpoonfuls 
of  honey  or  fyrup,  and  two  glafles  of 
brandy,  muft  be  given  four  times  a  day 
to  facilitate  and  keep  up  perfpiration  ; 
taking  particular  care  to  repeat  the  fric¬ 
tion  as  directed  above. 

Should  the  beaft  ftill  continue  low 
and  heavy,  the  draught,  No  i.  muft  be 
repeated,  unlefs  he  ftiould  be  found  to 
be  hot  and  thirfty,  in  which  cafe,  ufe 
only  the  drink.  No.  a.  On  the  fourth 
day,  if  he  feems  more  lively  and  free  from 
heat,  purge  him  with 

“  No.  6.  Two  ounces  of  faltr,  and 
one  ounce  of  common  fait,  dlflblved  in  a 
pint  of  lukrwarm  water,  with  two  fpoon¬ 
fuls  of  honey.  If  this  does  not  procure 
lour  or  five  evacutions,.  repeat  the  clyfter 
the  fame  day. 

“  This  mode  of  treatment  muft  be 
continued  without  intermiftion  till  the 
beaft  begins  to  eat, then  you  muft  only  give 
him  the  white  drink.  No.  2.  and  a  little 
good  fodder,  or  fome  rye  bread  dipped  in 
ftale  beer,  moderately  fw’celcned.  wuth 
honey  or  fyrup. 

“  The  exterior  treatment  confifts  in 
the  application  i;f  felons  in  the  beginning 
of  the  diftemper,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dew  lap,  and  of  cauteries  towards  the 
horns,  between  which  fi>mc  weight  muft 
be  fixed,  fuch  as  a  ftone  of  a  pound  weight, 
<'r  more,  wrapt  up  in  a  cloth,  to  keep  it 
fteady.  This  is  recefiary  lo  keep  the 
head  warm,  But  above  all,  the  frii^Iion 


muftbeclofely  attended  to,  in  order  to 
determine  the  critical  efforts  of  nature. 

.  It  would  be  well  alfo  to  evaporate 
vinegar  in  the  cow-houfe,  &c.  and  if  it 
could  be  done  without  rifque,  blowing 
off  a  few  grains  of  gunpow^der  twice  a- 
day  in  them,  would  be  a  very  ufcful  fu¬ 
migation. 

“  If,  notwithftanding  thefe  aids,  the 
beaft  be  not  perfectly  cured  in  ten  or 
twelve  days,  they  muft  be  continued 
without  bleeding,  unlefs  the  inflammation 
be  very  confiderable ;  but  if,  after  all, 
the  diftemper  does  not  give  way,  the 
beaft  muft  be  killed,  and  then  too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  to  bury  it  very 
deep,  cover  it  over  with  the  earth  which 
came  out  of  the  hole,  and  a  turf  over  all, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  putrid  vapours, 
which  exhale  from  fuch  carrion,  corrupt¬ 
ing  the  air  and  fpreading  the  infedion. 

“  As  to  the  prefervatives  from  infec¬ 
tion,  the  principal,  after  having  taken 
every  precaution  poffible  to  prevent  its 
communication  from  other  herds,  con¬ 
fifts  in  w'alhing  the  racks,  troughs,  &c. 
and  the  hide  of  the  beaft  every  day,  with 
plenty  of  water ;  and,  as  the  generality 
of  people  feem  to  place  great  confidence 
in  ftrong  aromatic  fumigations,  they  are 
advifed,  inllead  of  the  expenfive  drugs  of 
which  fuch  fumigations  are  compofed,  to 
ufe  fires  made  with  the  branches  of 
green  wood,  throwing  pitch  on  it  to 
quicken  the  flames  and  perfume  the  air ; 
thefe  fires  muft  be  lighted  at  f®me  dif- 
tance  from  the  houfes,  for  fear  of  acci¬ 
dents. 

“  Common  fait,  given  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities  every  day  to  horned  cattle,  is  rec¬ 
koned  an  excellent  prefervative,  particu¬ 
larly  in  r.  learned  difTertalion  on  the  con¬ 
tagious  diftempers  among  horned  cattle, 
by  M.  de  Limbourg,  M.  D.  and  F.  R.  S. 
ot  London.  It  (hould  be  obferved,  that 
though  the  report  of  an  cpizooty  is  often 
fpread,  yet  all  the  diforders  to  which 
cattle  are  liable  fliould  not  be  attributed 
lo  this  epidemical  diftemper,  fince  they 
arc  not  exempted  from  this  even  when  no 
contagious  diftemper  reigns.  Therefore, 
when  a  beaft  is  taken  ill,  enquiry  fliould 
be  made  if  the  infeiftion  is  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood*  as,  in  fuch  cafe,  a  Aifpicion  f*r 
its  being  the  epixooty  would  be  well- 
grounded,  and  immediate recourfe  fliould 
be  had  to  the  remedies  above  mentioned. 

“  But,  as  it  often  happens  that  cattle 
fall  fick  after  having  eaten  bad  fodder,  or 
having  grazed  in  Lofty  weather  on  the 
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tops  of  hrrbs,  &c.  when  covered  with 
ice  am!  fnow  (to  prevent  their  doing 
which  atl  poffible  care  Ihould  be  taken) ; 
to  Ihcl'e  accidents  only  are  frec^uenlly  to 
be  attribtited  the  fitknefs  and  death  of 
fo  many  beafts  which  fall  vi<flima  to  them. 

“  There  is  another  accident  no  Id's 
dangerous,  to  which  cattle  are  liable, 
which  is,  the  wafhing  them  with  waters; 
prepared  with  different  forts  of  poifoni, 
cfpecially  with  arfenic,  to  kill  the  ver¬ 
min;  thefe  waters  occafion  an  itchif»g  of 
the  fkin,  which  obliges  the  animal  to  lick 
himfcif;  in  doing  which  he  fiick-j  in  the 
poifon.  It  is  evident,  that  fuch  perni¬ 
cious  prafl’ices  may  occafion  as  fatal  di- 
faflcrs  and  unhappy  lofi'cs  to  farmers,  as 
even  the  epizooty  itfclf  ;  it  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  he  too  much  recommended  to  theih 
to  forbear  the  ufe  of  fnch  things,  which 
never  fail  doing  the  mifehief  above  dc- 
feribed.” 

The  fubje»5t8  next  treated  are,  the  con- 
ftrudion  and  ufe  of  machines  for  floating 
pafliires,  and  for  draining  wet  lands  :  on 
the  ufe  of  foaper’s  afties  and  feathers  as 
manures  ;  on  planting  boggy  foils  with 
afti,  and  the  flopcs  of  hills  with  foreft- 
trees  ;  mode  of  cultivating  turnips  in 
Soflolk;  on  raifing  potatoes  from  feed; 
on  the  mode  and  advantages  of  exlra<5f- 
ing  the  cffencc  of  oak  bark  for  tanning 
leather;  on  drilling  pealc  ;  on  a  new  oil 
manure;  mode  of  weaning  and  rearing 
calves,  by  a  Norfolk  farmer  ;  on  raifing 
a  crop  of  white  oats  and  grafs  feeds  ; 
anfvvers  to  the  fociety’s  printed  queries 
from  Gloncettcrfliire  ;  on  the  great  in- 
creafe  of  milk,  from  feeding  cows  with 
faintfoin;  on  the  fuccefs  attending  the 
planting  moor  land  with  alh  trees  ;  on 
the  ufe  of  ftagnant  water  as  manure  ;  on 
the  management  of  clover  in  Suffolk  ; 
thoughts  on  the  rot  in  fheep ;  on  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  rhubarb  ;  on  the  extirpation  of 
plants  noxious  to  the  cattle  on  dairy  and 
grazing  farms  ;  on  the  culture  of  carrots; 
on  the  belt  mode  of  deftroying  vermin, 
and  preventing  young  turnips  from  being 
deftroyed  by  the  fly  ;  abridgement  of  fc- 
veral  letters  publilhed  by  the  agricubure 
lociety  at  Manchefter,  in  confequence  of 
a  premium  offered  for  difcovciing  the 
caufe  of  the  curled  difeafe  in  potatoes  ; 
titfeription  of,  and  obfervations  upon  the 
Cockchaffer,  both  in  its  grub  and  beetle 
ftate.  'Ihe  Appendixs  contain  a  propofal 
for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  ;  and 
2  tranflation  of  M.  Hirzcl’s  kllcf  to  Dr 
VoL.  LXIX, 


TiflTot,  in  anfwer  to  M.  Linguet’s  treatife 
on  bread-corn  and  bread. 

The  delign  with  which  this  fociety  is 
inftituted  deferves  great  C(  inmendaiion, 
and  cannot  fail  of  promoting  the  difea- 
very,  as  well  as  diflufing  the  kiiovt ledge 
of  agriculturaljmprovemcnts.  C. 

Sermons  by  Hugh  Blair,  D.D,  one  of  the 
Aliniiiefs  f  the  biijh  Church,  nnd  /Vo- 
fefor  of  Rhetoric  Belles  Lettres  in 
the  IJrilverJity  of  Edinburgh.  CoL  ll» 
8i»<9.  5j.  Creech,  Edinburgh. 

firfl  volume  of  tbefe  excellent 
A  Sermon*;,  which  are  on  the  molt  in- 
terefling  liibjc<5t‘i  ot  morality  and  the 
Cliriiti.in  rc-bgion,  run  through  kvc- 
ral  editions  I'lncc  the  lalt  year  ;  and  it  is 
from  the  eighth  edition  of  that  volume, 
and  from  the  fecondv>{  the  fecond  volume 
jnlt  publiflted,  that  an  idea  will  be  given 
of  the  whole  in  this  lummaiy  review. 

Thefe  Sermons  are  adimrablv  rtdapted 
to  nil  ranks  of  men,  and  are  caiciil  ticil  to 
yield  folid  latisfagtion  to  ihc  gcntlc.nan, 
the  man  of  letters,  and  the  uiiprejnuiccd 
Chriftian  of  every  fe^t  or  denomination, 
Tlicy  are  equally  tree  Irom  the  gloomy 
errors  of  entlnifiafm  <)n  ihe  one  huid, 
and  from  that  latitude  of  free- thin  king 
and  levity  of  llilc  which  has  diigrartd  the 
writings  of  feme  of  our  modern  divines. 
Yet  they  are  dii’courle^  that  mull  alVonl 
entertainment  to  readers  <d'  any  tallc, 
afid  which  may  be  read  in  the  calm  hour 
of  retreat  from  company,  even  by  I.olies, 
who,  if  they  will  condefeend  to  chufe 
fome  of  the  more  general  topics  from  the 
two  volumes,  will  find  a  cliarm  in  them 
moic  attriubive  than  in  the  belt  contrived 
fable  of  the  moll  admired  novel. 

In  the  Sermon?  on  the  Importance  of 
Order— on  the  Government  of  the  Heart 
— on  the  Love  ot  Praife — on  Gentlencfs^ 
the  fair  fex  will  find  inftriktions  fuited 
to  their  capacities,  and  to  their  true  in- 
terefls,  delivered  in  Inch  elegant  lan¬ 
guage,  that  it  will  commaiivl  their  atten¬ 
tion  without  the  help  of  plot,  incidents, 
and  catallrophc.  But  as  example  pie- 
vads  beyond  precept,  fo  ihc  b?ll  iicom- 
mendatirm  will  be  a  fpecimen  of  itic 
many  beautiful  paflages  to  be  fotin»l  in 
molt  of  thefe  fermons.  From  that  on 
Ocnilencfs,  we  borrow  the  follo^ving 
lines  : 

“  Virtue  is  the  univerf.il  charm.  Even 
its  fhadow  is  courted,  when  the  fnbltancc 
it  waoiiog.  The  imitation  of  its  form 
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has  been  reduced  into  an  art:  and  in  the 
commerce  of  life,  the  firft  ftudy  of  all 
who  wiih  either  to  gain  the  eftecra,  or 
win  the  hearts  of  others,  is  to  learn  the 
fpcech,  and  to  adopt  the  manners  of  can¬ 
dour,  pentlenefs,  and  humanity.  But  that 
gent^eiiefs,  which  is  the  charadteriitic  of  a 
good  man,  has,  like  every  other  virtue, 
its  feat  in  the  heart :  and  let  me  add, 
nothing,  except  what  flows  from  the 
heart,  can  render  even  external  manners 
truly  plcafing.  For  no  aflumed  behavi¬ 
our  can  at  all  times  hide  the  real  charac¬ 
ter.  In  that  unaffedted  civili^  which 
fpringB  from  a  gentle  mind,  there  is  a 
charm  infinitely  more  powerful,  than  in 
all  the  ftudied  manners  of  the  moft  finilh- 
ed  courtier. 

“  True  gentlencfs  is  founded  on  a 
fcnfc  of  what  we  owe  to  Him  who  made 
us,  and  to  the  common  nature  of  which 
W'c  all  (hare.  It  arifes  from  reflcdlion  on 
our  own  failings  and  wants  ;  and  from 
juft  views  of  the  condition  and  of  the 
duty  of  man.  It  is  native  feeling,  heigh¬ 
tened  and  improved  by  principle,  ft  is  the 
heart  which  eafily  relents i  which  feels  for 
every  thing  that  is  human  ;  and  is  back¬ 
ward  and  flow  to  inflidt  the  leaft  wound. 
It  is  afl'able  in  its  addrefs,  and  mild 
in  its  demeanour ;  ever  ready  to  oblige, 
and  willing  to  be  obliged  by  others; 
breathing  habitual  kindnefs  towards 
friends,  courtefy  to  ftrangers,  long  fuf- 
fering  to  enemies.  It  cxcrcifes  authority 
with  eafe  and  modefty.  It  is  uoail'uming 
in  opinion,  and  temperate  in  zeal.  It 
contends  not  eagerly  about  trifles  ;  flow 
to  contradidt,  and  ftil!  flower  to  blame; 
but  prompt  to  allay  difTcntion,  and  reftorc 
peace.  It  neither  intermeddles  unnccd- 
fari>y  with  the  affairs,  nor  pries  inquifi- 
tively  into  the  fecrets  of  others.  It  de¬ 
lights,  above  all  things,  to  alleviate  dif- 
trefs,  and,  if  it  cannot  dry  up  the  falling 
tear,  to  foothe  aitleaft  the  grieving  heart. 
Where  it  has  not  the  power  of  being 
ufeful,  it  is  never  burdenfome.  It  fetks 
to  pleafe  rather  than  to  fhine  and  dazzlef; 
and  conceals  with  care  that  fuperioriiy 
cither  of  talents  or  rank,  which  is  op- 
preliivc  to  thofe  that  arc  beneath  it. 

“  Accuftom  yourfelvcs  alfo  to  reflcdl 
on  the  fmall  moment  of  thofe  things 
which  are  the  ufual  incentives  to  vio¬ 
lence  and  contention.  In  the  ruffled  and 
angry  hour,  we  view  every  appearance 
through  a  faife  medium.  The  moft  in- 
confiderable  point  of  intereft  or  honour 
fwelU  into  a  moroentous  objedt ;  and  the 


flighted  attack  feems  to  threaten  imme¬ 
diate  ruin.  But  after  paflion  or  pride 
has  fubfided,  we  look  round  in  vain  for 
the  mighty  mifehiefs  we  dreaded.  The 
fabtic  which  our  difiurbed  imagination 
had  reared  totally  difappears.  But  tho* 
the  caufe  of  contention  has  dwindled 
away,  its  confequences  remain.  Wc 
have  alienated  a  friend  ;  we  have  embit¬ 
tered  an  enemy  ;  wc  have  fown  the  feeds 
of  future  fufpicion,  malevolence,  or  dif- 
guft.  Sufpend  your  violence  I  befeech 
you  for  a  moment,  when  caufes  of  dif- 
cord  occur.  Anticipate  that  period  of 
coclncfs,  which,  of  iifelf,  will  foon  arrive. 
Allow  yourfelves  to  think,  how  little  you 
have  any  profpcdl  of  gaining  by  fierce 
contention:  but  how  much  of  the  true 
happinefs  of  life  you  are  certain  of  throw¬ 
ing  away.  Eafily,  and  from  the  fmalleft 
chink,  the  bitter  waters  of-ftrife  are  let 
forth;  but  their  courfe  cannot  be  fore- 
fecn  ;  and  he  feldom  fails  of  fufFering 
moft  from  their  poifonous  cffedls  who 
firft  allowed  them  to  flow.’^ 

The  fermon  on  Candour  is  a  moft  ad¬ 
mirable  lecture  to  the  fufpicious,  the 
narrow-minded,  the  illiberal  and  the 
felfifli,  in  public  and  private  life  ;  it  ex- 
pofes  all  the  horrors  of  jealoufy  and  re¬ 
venge;  it  paints  in  lively  colours  the 
happy  ferenity  of  the  candid  mind ;  and 
it  is  followed  by  the  Charadter  of  Jofeph, 
another  fermon,  in  which  forgivenefs  of 
injuries  appears  to  be  fo  charming,  that 
one  would  think  it  impolTible,  after  read¬ 
ing  it,  to  harbour  refentment.  The  be¬ 
nevolent  temper  of  the  writer  is  ftrongly 
marked  in  thefe  difeourfes. 

The  fermons  on  Death,  and  on  the 
Happinefs  of  a  Future  State,  infpirc  true 
fortitude,  and  adminifter  that  confolation 
which  alone  can  enable  man  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  hit  diflblution  without  fear  or 
trembling.  The  difeourfe  on  our  Igno¬ 
rance  of  Good  and  Evil  in  this  Life,  is  a 
mafter-piece  in  its  kind.  Bui  if  it  be 
aiked,  are  we  to  be  favoured  with  any 
more  volumes  ?  The  anfwer  is,  Wc  are 
totally  ignorant,  not  having  the  fmalleft 
information  front  the  Do^or,  by  any  pre¬ 
face,  advertifement,  or  introduction. 

Th  is  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  give  advice  ; 
let  the  ingenious  writer  attend  to  his 
own  fermon  on  the  Love  of  Praife,  and 
he  will  not  be  deluded  by  fuccefs  ;  there 
is  a  point  at  which  huaian  perfection  ar¬ 
rives,  beyond  w'hich  it  is  in  vain  to  pufh 
our  talents.  He  has  done  enough  ;  the 
principal  duties  of  religion  and  morality 
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are  ably  inculcated  in  the  volumes  before 
us;  and,  in  our  humble  opinion,  the  fine 
fpirit  of  the  author  begins  to  evaporate  in 
the  fecond.  L.  M. 

Political^  Mifcellaneous^  and  Philofnphtcal 
Pieces*  IVritten  hy  Benjamin  Franklin, 
L.L  D.  and  F.  R*  S*  ^vo.  ioj.  6d.  in 
Boards*  Johfifon,  London. 

Dr  Franklin  has  long  been  known 
to  the  public  for  his  experiments 
relative  to  clcdricity,  and  is  now  more 
didinguilhed  by  the  adtivc  part  he 
has  fuftained  in  the  conteft  between 
Great  Britain  and  America.  Happy, 
perhaps,  were  it  for  bis  country  had 
he  continued  to  cultivate  philofophy  in 
the  lhade  of  retirement,  and  been  con¬ 
tent  to  invettigale  the  laws  of  aelherial  at- 
tra<^tion,  without  himfelf  becoming  a  me¬ 
teor  (if  we  may  ufe  the  cKpredion)  in  dhe 
political  world.  But  the  charaiftcr  of  the 
work  before  us,  not  the  conduct  of  its 
author,  is  the  nhje<ft  of  our  coniidcratiou. 

The  firft  divifion  of  the  volume  contains 
papers  on  fubjedts  of  general  politics,  and 
commences  with  Obfervations  on  the  In- 
creafe  of  Mankind,  Peopling  of  countries, 
&c.  This  paper  appeared  feveral  years 
ago  in  the  Englifli  edition  of  Dr  Franklin’s 
works. 

The  fecond  paper  is  entitled.  The  Way 
to  Wealth,  and  was  likewife  printed  many 
years  ago  in  a  preface  to  the  Peiinfylvania 
Almanack,  publiflied  by  the  fame  author. 
It  contains  a  variety  of  fentences  and  pro¬ 
verbs  relative  to  indullry  and  ceconomy. 

The  next  paper  is  a  plan  by  Meffrs 
Franklin  and  Dalrymple  ^)r  benefiting  dif- 
tant  unprovided  countries.  The  purport 
of  this  paper  is  to  promote  a  fubfeription 
for  fending  to  New  Zealand  many  of  the 
c  mvenieocies  ot  life,  fuch  as  fowls,  hugs, 
gnats,  cattle,  corn,  iron,  &c.  of  which  that 
great  ifland  is  totally  deftitutc.  The  ex- 
pence  of  the  expedition,  cargo  included, 
is  calculated  at.  15, cool.  The  projc»^, 
doubtlefs,  is  exceedingly  humane  ;  but 
perhaps  there  are  many  more  prelfing  ob- 
jedls  of  beneficence  within  our  own  hc- 
mifphere. 

Then  follows  an  extract  of  a  letter  to  Dr 
Percival,  concerning  the  provilion  made 
in  China  againft  famine. 

The  title  of  the  next  paper  is,  Portions 
to  be  examined.  This  article  has  been 
inferted  in  the  Repofitory  for  Select  Pa¬ 
pers  on  Agriculture,  Arts,  and  Manufac¬ 
tures,  Vol.  I.  It  contains  a  number  of 
remarks  founded  upon  the  principles  uf 


polity,  and  fuch  as  frequently  occur  in  the 
different  writers  on  thrife  fuhjedf-. 

We  next  meet  with  Political  Fragments, 
fiippofed  either  to  be  written  by  Dr  Frank¬ 
lin,  or  to  contain  fentiments  nearly  allied 
to  his  own.  Thcfc  fragments  are  col¬ 
lected  from  the  notes  annexed  to  a  pam¬ 
phlet,  called,  The  Principles  of  Trade, 
and  publilhed  in  1774.  They  confift  only 
of  nine  obictvalions,  which  aie  neither 
original  nor  abfirufe. 

The  fubfequent  article  is,  On  the  Price 
of  Corn,  and  Management  of  the  Poor. 
This  article  is  in  the  form  of  dialogue, 
and  is  lefs  remarkable  for  its  importance 
than  for  an  atui^ation  of  humour. 

Next  follows,  a  paper  on  Smuggling, 
and  its  various  fpecies.  It  had  been  ori¬ 
ginally  publifiied  in  the  London  Chroni¬ 
cle  for  November  24, 1767,  and  addrefled 
to  the  printer  of  that  nev.  g-p.iper. 

Afterwards  occurs  A  Short  Parable  a- 
gainlt  Perfcciition,  in  imitation  of  ferip- 
ture  language. 

The  fijccecding  article  is,  A  Letter  con¬ 
cerning  Perfecution  in  former  Ages,  the 
Maintenance  of  the  Clergy,  American  Bi- 
fliops,  and  the  State  of  Toleration  in  Old 
England  and  New  England  compared. 
This  formerly  appeared  in  one  of  the 
public  prints,  on  June  2,  1771. 

The  fecond  part  of  the  volume  contains 
papers  upon  American  fubje<5ts  before  the 
commencement  of  the  troubles.  The  firft 
is  entitled,  Albany  Papers,  containing,  I. 
Reafons  and  Motives  on  which  the  Plan 
of  Union  for  the  Colonies  was  formed. 
11.  Ueafons  againft  Partial  Unions.  JjJ, 
The  Plan  of  Unic  n  drawn  by  B.  F.  and 
iiuanimouOy  agreed  to  by  the  rommiiTio- 
ners  from  Fiew  Hampftiire,  Maflachufot’a- 
Bay,  Rhode- Ifland,  New  Jerfey,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  Pennfylvania,  met  in  Cougreis 
at  Albany,  in  July  1754*  to  conlider  of 
the  befl;  means  of  defending  the  king’s 
dominions  in  America,  6cc.  a  war  being 
then  apprehended  ;  with  the  reafons  or 
motives  for  each  article  of  the  plan. 

Next  are  two  Letters  to  Governor 
Shirley,  concerning  the  impefition  of  di¬ 
rect  taxes  upon  the  colonies,  without 
their  confent.  Thefe  were  publiflied  in 
the  London  Chronicle  in  Febt  n.n  y,  1 76^, 
an-d  have  fiiicc  been  rt-piintcd  iu  Almoids 
Remembrancer. 

The  fucceeding  article  is  a  Plan  for  fet* 
tling  two  wettern  Colonies  in  r*'orth  Ame¬ 
rica,  with  the  reafons  for  the  plan  1754. 

Afterwards  occurs,  the  Inlercft  of  Great 
Briiaio  cuufidcred,  wiih  regard  to  her 
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Colonies,  and  the  Acquifitions  of  Canada 
and  Guadaloiipe. 

What  next  follows  is  Remarks  and 
Faifls  relative  to  the  American  Paper- 
money;  written  feveral  years  before  the 
commencement  of  theprefent  war. 

We  then  meet  with  Remarks  on  a  Plan 
for  the  future  Management  of  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs.  This  plan,  we  are  told,  was  un¬ 
der  the  confideration  of  the  miniftry,  be¬ 
fore  the  clofc  of  the  year  1766. 

The  third  divifion  of  the  volume  ron- 
tasns  papers  upon  American  iubjeefts 
during  the  ti  oubles. 

The  firlt  i.«,  Caufes  of  the  American 
Difeo  tents  befoie  1768. 

,  The  next  is  a  Letter  concerning  the 
Gratitude  of  America,  and  the  Probabi¬ 
lity  and  Effedts  of  a  Union  w’itb  Qreat 
Britain ;  and  concerning  the  Repeal  or 
SurpenOon  of  the  Stamp  A»!l. 

•  Letter  from  Governor  Pown.ill  to  Dr 
Franklin,  concerning  an  equ^l  Communi¬ 
cation  of  Right?,  Privileges,  6cc.  to  Ame¬ 
rica  by  Great  IJiitain. 

•  The  Examination  of  Dr  Benjamin 
Franklin,  before  the  Britilh  Houfe  of 
Commons,  in  February  1766,  relative  to 
the  Appeal  of  the  American  Stamp  A^t. 

.  Queries  from  Mr  Sira  ban  to  Dr  Frank* 

lin,  ./i;h  the  Aniwers,  relative  to  the 
Difpntes  with  North  America.  Written 
in  1769. 

A  Prf^fllan  Edi<ff,  &c.  firft  printed  in 
the  Public  Advertifer. 

Preface  by  the  BriUfh  Editor  (Dr 
Franklin)  to  “  The  Votes  and  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Freeholders  and  other  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Town  of  Bofton,  in  T own- 
meetings  affembled  according  to  Law, 
See.**  This  paper  was  firft  printed  at 
Bofton,  and  reprinted  at  London  1773. 

Proceedings  and  Examination,  See. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  in  waiting  ; 
with  the  Examination  of  Dr  Franklin  at 
the  Council  Chamber  in  1774. 

Rules  for  reducing  a  great  Empire  to  a 
fmall  one ;  prefented  to  a  late  Miuifter 
when  he  entered  upon  his  adrainiftraiion, 
Thele  rules  firft  appeared  in  a  London 
rews-paper  about  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1774,  and  have  feveral  times  fmee 
been  introduced  into  the  public  prints. 
The  minifter  alluded  to  is  fuppofed  to  be 
^he  Earl  of  Hillfborcugh. 

For  the  fatisfaction  of  fuch  of  our  rea¬ 
ders  29  arc  unacquainted  with  Dr  Frank- 
bn'§  manner  of  writing,  we  (hall  prefent 
^bem  with  an  extra<ft  from  iLis  ironical 
jpaper,  as  a  (pccimcii. 


MAGAZINE,  oa 

“  An  ancient  fiBe  valued  himfclf  upon 
this,  that  though  he  could  not  fiddle,  he 
knew  how  to  make  a  great  city  of  a  little 
one.  The  fcience  that  I,  a  modern  lim- 
pleton,  am  about  to  communicate,  is  the 
very  reverfe. 

“  I  addrefs  myfelf  to  all  minifters  who 
have  the  management  of  extenfivc  domi¬ 
nions,  which  from  their  very  greatnefs 
are  become  troublefome  to  govern — 
bccaufe  the  multiplicity  of  their  afiair# 
leaves  no  time  for  fiddling. 

“I.  In  the  firft  place,  gentlemen, 
you  are  to  confider,  that  a  great  empire, 
like  a  great  cake,  is  mod  eafily  dimiuiftied 
at  the  edges.  Turn  your  attention  there¬ 
fore  firft  to  your  remoteft  provinces;  that, 
as  you  get  rid  of  them,  the  next  may  foI*j 
low  in  order. 

“  II.  That  the  pofiibility  of  this  fepa- 
ratioi)  may  always  cxift,  take  fpecial  care 
the  provinces  are  never  incorporated  with 
the  mother-country  ;  that  they  do  not 
enjoy  the  fame  common  rights,  the  fame 
privileges  in  commerce  ;  and  that  they 
arc  governed  by  feverer  lawp,  all  of  your 
cnading,  without  allowing  them  any 
ihare  in  the  choice  of  the  legiflators.  By 
carefully  making  and  preferving  fuch  dif- 
tindlions,  you  will  (to  keep  to  my  fimile 
of  the  cake)  a(5t  like  a  wife  gingerbread- 
baker^  ;  who,  to  facilitate  a  divifion,  cots 
his  dough  half  through  in  thofe  places 
where,  when  baked,  be  would  have  it 
broken  to  pieces. 

“  III.  Thofe  remote  provinces  have 
perhaps  been  acquired,  purchafed,  or 
conquered,  at  the  foie  expence  of  the  fett- 
Icrs  their  anceftrws,  without  the  aid  of 
the  mother*  countiy.  If  thin  ftjould  hap¬ 
pen  to  increafe  her  ftrengh,  by  their" 
growing  numbers,  ready  to  join  in  her 
wars ;  her  commerce,  by  their  growing 
demand  for  her  manufadurcs  ;  or  lur 
naval  power,  by  greater  employment  f(»c 
her  (hips  and  feamen,  they  may  prc.bably 
tuppol'e  fome  merit  in  tliie,  and  that  ik 
iutitles  them  to  fome  favour  ;  you  are 
therefore  to  forget  it  all,  or  refent  it  aa 
if  they  had  done  you  an  injury.— If  thcijt  % 
hapjien  to  be  zealous  whigs,  friends  of 
liberty,  nurtured  in  Revolution  princi¬ 
ples  ;  remember  all  that  to  their  preju¬ 
dice,  and  contrive  to  puiiiih  it ;  for  Inch 
principles,  after  a  revolutivm  is  thorough¬ 
ly  tftabiilhed,  are  of  no  more  uCe;  they 
are  even  odious  and  abominable. 

‘‘  IV.  However  peaceably  your  colo¬ 
nies  have  fubrnitted  to  your  government, 
llicwu  their  affeeftion  to  your 
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and  patiently  borne  their  grievances ;  you 
are  to  fnppole  ihena  always  inclined  to 
revolt,  and  treat  them  accordingly.  Quar¬ 
ter  troops  among  them,  who  by  their  in- 
folence  may  provoke  the  riling  of  mobs, 
and  by  their  bullets  and  bayonets  fup- 
prefs  them. — By  this  means,  like  the  huf- 
band  who  ufes  his  wnfc  ill  from  fufpicion, 
you  may  in  time  convert  your  fuiplcions 
into  realities. 

“  V.  Remote  provinces  muft  have 
governors  and  judges  to  reprel'eor  the 
royal  pcrfon,  and  execute  every- w»berc 
the  delegated  parts  of  hi$  office  and  au¬ 
thority.  You  minifters  know  that  much 
of  the  ftrength  of  government  depends  on 
the  opinion  of  the  people  ;  and  much  of 
that  opinion  on  the  choice  cf  rulers  placed 
immediately  over  them.  If  you  fend 
them  wife  and  good  men  for  goveinors, 
who  ftudy  the  intereft  of  the  colooifts, 
and  advance  their  profperity,  they  will 
think  their  king  wife  and  good>  and  that 
he  wiffies  the  welfare  of  bis  fubje<5ts. 
If  you  feud  them  learned  and  upright 
men  for  judges,  they  will  think  him  a 
lover  of  juftice. — This  may  attach  your 
provinces  more  to  his  government.  You 
are  therefore  to  be  careful  who  you  re¬ 
commend  for  thofe  offices. — If  you  can 
lind  prodigals  who  have  ruined  their  for- 
tunen,  broken  gamefters  or  ftock-jobbers, 
thefe  may  do  well  as  governors;  for  they 
will  probably  be  rapacious^  and  provoke 
the  people  by  their  extortion.  Wrangling 
pro(5tors  and  pettyfogging  lawyers  too 
arc  not  amils ;  for  they  will  be  for  ever 
difpiiting  and  quarrelling  with  their  little 
parliaments.  If  withal  they  (liould  be 
ignorant,  wrong-headed  and  infolent,  fo 
much  the  better. — Attorneys’ cleiks  and 
Newgate  folicitors  will  do  for  chief-juf- 
tices,  cfpecially  if  they  hold  their  places 
during  your  pleafure  and  all  w  ijl  con¬ 
tribute  to  imprefs  thofe  ideas  of  your 
government  that  are  proper  for  a  people 
you  would  wilh  to  renounce  it. 

“  VI.  To  confirm  thefe  impreffions, 
and  ftrike  them  deeper,  whenever  the 
injured  come  to  the  capital  with  com¬ 
plaints  of  mal-adininiftration,  opprcflion, 
or  injufticc,  punilh  fuch  fuitors  with  long 
delay,  enormous  expence,  and  a  final 
judgment  in  favour  of  the  oporeflor. 
This  will  have  an  admirable  eftrvif  every 
way.  The  tn>uble  of  future  complaints 
will  be  prevented,  aud  governors  and 
judges  will  be  encouraged  to  farther  uda 
oppreffion  and  injuftice;  and  thence 
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the  people  may  become  more  difafftfted^ 
and  at  length  dc-ycrate. 

“  VII.  When  fuch  governors  hare 
crammed  their  Ci'ffcrp,  and  made  them- 
felves  fo  odious  to  the  people  that  they 
can  no  longer  remain  among  them  with 
fafety  to  their  perfims,  recall  and  reward 
them  with  penfions.  You  may  make 
them  Baronets  too,  if  that  reipedabic 
order  ffiould  nnt  think  fit  to  rtfent  it* 
All  will  contribute  to  encourage  new 
governors  in  the  fame  pradice,  and  make 
the  lupreme  government  detefiable. 

“  VIII.  If,  when  you  are  engaged  in 
tvar,your  colonies  ffiould  vie  in  liberal  aida 
of  men  and  money  againft  the  commoa 
enemy,  upon  your  fiinplc  rtquifition,  and 
give  tar  beyond  their  Abilities,  rrflv(rt  that 
a  penny  taken  from  them  by  your  power, 
is  more  honourable  to  you  than  a  pound 
prefented  by  their  benevolence  ;  defpife 
therefore  their  voluntary  gr*ants,  and 
rtfolve  to  harrafs  them  with  novel  taxes. 
---They  will  probably  complain  to  your 
parliament  that  they  aie  taxed  by  a  body 
in  which  they  have  rm  repicfentativc,  and 
that  this  is  C(  lUrary  to  common  right. 
They  will  petition  for  redrefs.  Let  the 
parliament  llont  their  claims,  rcjctfl  their 
petitions,  refiife  even  to  fuffer  the  reading 
of  them,  and  treat  the  petitioners  with 
the  utrnoft  contempt. — Nothing  can  have 
a  better  elVe^  in  producing  tltc  alienation 
propol’cd ;  for,  thoug’n  maiiy  can  forgive 
injuries,  none  ever  forgave  tontempt. 

“  IX*  In  laying  thefe  taxes,  never  regard 
the  heavy  burdens  thofe  remote  people 
already  undergo,  in  defending  their  own 
frontiers,  fupporting  their  own  provincial 
government,  nnaking  new  ri)ad3,  building 
bridges,  churcheb,  and  other  public  edi¬ 
fices,  which  in  old  couimies  have  been 
d(>ne  to  ybur  hands  by  your  anceHors, 
but  which  occafion  conftant  calls  and 
demands  on  the  purfes  of  a  new  people. 
— Forget  the  rellraint  you  lay  on  their 
trade  for  your  own  benefit,  and  the*  ad¬ 
vantage  a  monopoly  of  this  trade  gives 
your  exacting  merchants.  Think  nothing 
of  the  wealth  thofe  merchants  and  your 
manufacturers  acquire  by  the  colony 
COFnmerce;  their  increafed  ability  thereby 
to  pay  taxes  at  home;  their  accumulating 
in  the  price  of  their  commodities  mofl  or 
thofe  taxes,  and  fo  levying  them  from 
their  confuming  cufiomers  :  all  thi^,  and 
the  employment  and  fupport  of  thoijfands 
of  your  poor  by  the  cnionifis,  you  arc 
entiiely  to  forget.  But  lernembcr  to 
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iT»ak«  your  arbitrary  tax  more  grievouj 
to  your  provinces*  by  public  declarations 
importing,  that  your  pviwtr  of  taxing 
them  has  no  limits  ;  fo  that  when  you 
take  from  them  without  their  confent  a 
fliilling  in  the  pound,  you  have  a  clear 
right  to  the  other  nineteen.  This  will 
probably  weaken  every  idea  of  fecurity  in 
their  property,  and  convince  them,  that 
under  fuch  a  government  they  have  no¬ 
thing  they  can  call  their  cum, — which 
can  fcarce  fail  cf  producing  the  happitft 
conftqoences 

\jro  be  concluded  in  our  tiext.^ 

Proposals  fir  Paying  greet  part  of  the 
National  Debt,  and  reducing  Taxes 
immediately.  By  Robert  Bird,  Efi; 
Zvo.  I  s.  Dodflcy,  London. 

Mr  bird  begins  with  fetting  forth 
the  great  burdens  which  are  borne 
by  the  fiibjtit,  in  confequence  of  the  vaft 
accumulation  of  the  national  debt ;  and 
lliews,  that  we  are  not  to  eftimate  the 
fum  railed  on  the  fubjeft  by  the  very 
fmall  one  u  hich  is  paid  into  the  Trca- 
fury.  He  firft  fuppofes,  that  the  expence 
of  collecting  the  feveral  taxes  amounts  to 
a  fourth  part  of  the  fum  levied  ;  which 
w'e  make  no  doubt  is  the  cafe,  at  lead, 
in  the  cuftoras,  which  Mr  Bird  brings  as 
an  example  ;  but  we  much  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  it  amounts  to  fo  much  in  fome 
others,  as  the  excife,  the  land-tax,  Scc» 
However,  granting  this,  and  that  the  fe¬ 
veral  dealers,  through  whofe  hands  the 
commodities  pafs  to  the  confumer,  retain 
each  a  profit  of  iz  per  cent,  he  Ibews, 
that  for  every  15  ].  which  is  paid  into  the 
Treafury  from  the  Cuftoms,  no  lefs  a 
fum  than  28  1.  i  s.  ii  d.  is  raifed  on  the 
fubjedl.  Mr  Bird,  from  Sir  Matthe\^ 
Decker,  indances  in  the  cafe  of  the  flioe^ 
maker,  who  not  only  lays  the  tax,  impo- 
fed  on  the  leather,  on  his  Ihoes,  but  the 
intered  of  the  money  that  he  has  advan¬ 
ced  to  pay  that  tax,  and  alfo  a  propor¬ 
tionable  part  of  the  money  which  every 
tradefmau  he  dealt  with  for  the  neceda- 
riesoflife  had  laid  on  his  goods:  Thele 
Sir  Matthew  enumerates,  to  the  number 
of  twelve  different  taxes,  which  the  fhoe- 
maker  mud  lay  on  his  fliocs,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  fubfift  as  well  as  be  did  for¬ 
merly. 

Had  Mr  Bird  but  fortunately  carried 
this  confideration  a  little  further,  and 
remarked  that,  in  confequence  of  this 
cordial  agreement  of  all  parties  to  tax 


their  own  commodities,  the  gentleman 
raifes  his  rents,  the  farmer  his  hay  and 
corn,  and  even  the  day-labourer  has  rai¬ 
fed  his  hire  from  8  d,  to  iz  d.  a  day  with¬ 
in  thefe  twenty  years;  be  would  have 
found,  that  we  are,  on  the  whole,  uot- 
withftanding  the  complex  operation  of 
the  taxes  which  he  fpeaks  c;f,  every  one 
of  us  pretty  much  in  the  fame  fituation 
that  w'c  were  before,  and  that  it  only  re¬ 
quires  a  greater  quantity  of  fpecie  to  cir¬ 
culate  amongft  us.  We  ought,  perhaps, 
to  except  the  poor  foidier,  and  a  few 
other  perfons,  who  fublid  on  falaries, 
which  have  been  long  lince  edabliihed, 
and  who,  by  their  peculiar  lituations  or 
employments,  can  neither  create  perqui- 
(ites  to  their  places,  nor  cheat  their  em¬ 
ployers,  as  the  excifemen,  cuftom-houfe 
officers,  and  fome  others  who  are  in  this 
fituation  do. 

But,  ferioufly,  the  only  thing  to  be  ap» 
prehended  in  this  affair  is,  that  by  every 
man  thus  increafing  the  price  of  his  la¬ 
bour,  or  the  profit  on  his  goods,  the  pri¬ 
ces  of  our  exports  may  be  fo  increafed 
that  other  nations  will  underfell  us,  and 
by  that  means  deprive  us  of  a  market  for 
our  manufactures. — But  this,  we  well 
know',  is  not  the  cafe  yet.  How  foon  it 
may  be,  God  only  knows;  but  it  will  be 
then,  and  then  only,  that  we  can  poflibly 
feel  the  burdens  which  Mr  Bird  fpeaks 
of— until  then,  they  are  merely  imagi¬ 
nary.  Mr  Bird  does  indeed  fay  that  this' 
evil  has  actually  overtaken  us,  and  that 
we  have  already  loft  the  greater  part  of 
our  foreign  trade.  He  muft  give  ua 
leave  to  doubt  this,  for,  in  moft  of  our 
manufactures,  men  are  more  wanted  than 
work  at  prefent. — May  it  ever  remain  fo ! 

Mr  Bird’s  fcheme  for  paying  thia 
enormous  debt  depends  on  a  calculation 
whi^h  wc  much  fear  can  never  be  veri¬ 
fied  or  put  in  practice,  until  men  arc 
made  differently  from  what  they  now 
are,  or,  we  fear,  ever  will  be.  He  efti- 
mates  the  whoje  landed  property  of  Great 
Britain  at  1000  millions,  and  perfonal 
property  at  as  much.  All  this  may  be 
very  true,  for  aught  that  w^e  know,  and 
we  hope  it  is.  But  here  comes  the  rub  ; 
every  man  is  to  give  in  a  true  eftimate  of 
his  whole  property,  and  yield  up  to  go¬ 
vernment  a  twentieth  part  of  it;  which 
when  every  one  has  honejily  done,  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  arithmetic,  and  the  above 
eftimaiion  of  property,  it  will  amount  to 
100  millions.  The  national  debt  he  efti- 
mates  at  180  millions  ;  140  millions  of 
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this  he  fuppofes  belong  to*  onrfelves,  and 
the  remaining  40  millions  to  foreigners : 
this  140  millions  he  prupoles  to  pay  ofi 
at  60  per  cent. ;  at  which  price  he  thinks 
the  holders  of  ftock  will  have  a  good  bar¬ 
gain;  and  at  this  rate,  140  millions  will 
be  paid  olf  with  84  millions  ;  confe- 
quently,  16  millions  will  be  left  at  the 
diipofal  of  the  Firft  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
fury,  to  be  applied  to  the  ferviccs  of  the 
tnfuing  year,  or  to  the  payment  of  un¬ 
funded  debts.  We  cannot  help  remark¬ 
ing,  that  it  is  very  probable  molt  of  the 
Stockholders  will  think  dbferently  from 
Mr  Bird,  and  look  on  themfelves  as 
hardly  dealt  with,  in  being  obliged  to 
part  with  their  ftock  for  60  per  cent, 
which  many  of  them  bought  at  90,  and 
fome  at  more  than  par,  and  have  to  give 
up  one-twentieth  of  what  may  remain 
afterwards ;  but  we  apprehend  they  may 
reft  fatisficd  that  this  will  not  fpetdily  be 
required  of  them.  M. 

Hint  to  the  Dyers  and  Cloth- Makers. 
And  (lueil  zuorth  the  Notice  of  the  Mer 
chant*  By  James  Haigh,  Silk  and 
Mujlin  Dyer^  Leeds.  %vo.  6d.  Ki 
vington  and  Son,  York. 

Mr  haigh  feems  laudably  zealous 
for  the  improvement  of  his  art ; 

'  which  he  very  fenfibly  advifes  his  brother 
dyers  to  experft  frona  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  chemical  qualities  of  the  drugs 
made  ufc  of,  and  from  fuperior  care  and 
cleanlincfs  in  their  operation  ^.  This  little 
trad!  contains  likewife  fome  pradtical  iti- 
ftrudtions  that  may  be  of  ufc  to  the  dyers ; 
and  a  very  important  hint  to  the  w/er- 
chants^  that  they  cannot  reafonably  ex- 
pedl  to  have  the  fineft  colours,  when  they 
are  unwilling  to  pay  a  proportionate  price 
for  them.  This  obfervation  is  indeed  of 
great  coiifcqaence,  and  well  w^orth  the 
attention  of  merchants  in  general,  who 
frequently  contribute  to  the  ruin  of  our 
manufadturcs,  by  eftabliftiing  a  mean 
competition  among  the  work-people,  not 
which  iball  excel  in  quality,  but  which 
fliall  make  their  goods  the  cheapeft^  and 
confequcritly  the  '^vor/i*  A  contrary  and 
more  liberal  way  of  thinking  would  great¬ 
ly  tend  to  improve  and  eftablilh  the  cha- 
radler  of  our  manufadlures ;  and  we 
fliould  not  then  long  hear  italTertcd,  that 
our  blacks  and  fcarlets,  efpecially  the  lat¬ 
ter,' are^  greatly  i!iferior  to  the  French. — 
Plato  informs  us,  that  the  dyers  in  hia 
timci  whea  they  wiftied  to  make  a  hue 


colour,  begun  by  difeharging  the  fluff  of 
all  impurity y  and  making  it  tirft  a  perfeh 
qjDhite  :  and  no  doubt  great  care  and  ex~ 
aitnefs  in  the  preparation,  cleurnfs  in  the 
liquors,  and  neatnefs  in  the  whole  procels, 
are  of  great  conftqucncc  in  this  very  nfe- 
ful  art.  M, 

A  Vindication  of  the  Oppoftion  to  the  late 
intended  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Scotland  :  In  which  an  Ad- 
drefs  to  the  People  on  that  Subjedt,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr  Campbell,  Principal  ot  the 
Marifchal  College,  Aberdeen,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  confidercd.  6  d,  Edin¬ 
burgh  printed,  and  fold  by  Cadcll  in 
London.  1780. 


author  of  this  pamphlet  exprefics 
X  a  “  furprife  as  w^cll  as  an  anxiety,  at 
the  rtttedtions  which  have  been  thrown 
upon  thole  w’ho  ftood  forth  in  oppofitioii 
to  the  late  intended  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  Scotland,  by  a 
repeal'  of  the  laws  which  had  hitherto 
been  a  reftraint  on  them  in  that  coun¬ 
try.’' 

The  defign  of  this  performance  is  to 
vindicate  the  zeal  of  the  Scots  Proteftants 
in  their  oppofition  to  Popery,  and  to  lliew 
the  impolicy  of  freeing  the  Papifts  from 
thofe  reftraiiits  which  thewifdom,  as  well 
as  the  piety  of  our  forefathers  had  laid 
on  them. 

The  author  reafons  fhrewdly  on  the 
political  part  of  the  queftion  ;  but  when 
he  pretends  to  foretell,  from  the  Revel r- 
tions,  how,  and  by  what  terrible  means, 
the  whole  fyftem  of  Popery,  and  its  great 
inftrumcnis,  will  be  demoljlhed,  he  lolls 
himfell  in  a  labyrinth  of  theological  hy- 
pothefia,  and  (hews  more  what  he  wifties, 
than  what  he  can  demonftrate. 

We  totally  difapproved  of  the  oppofi- 
tion  which  w^as  made  in  Scotland  to  the 
bill  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics. — 
it  was  begun  in  malice,  and  ended  in 
outrage.  What  a  dil'grace  will  the  re¬ 
membrances  of  fome  late  events  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  England  ttamp  on  the  annals  of 
Proteftantifm  !  The  pretence  of  religion 
only  aggravated  the  guilt  of  feditiou  ;  and 
the  facred  name  of  liberty  was  inlulted 
and  blafphemcd,  when  rudely  mixed  w'itb 

the  outcries  of  licentioufnefs. - There 

is  more  of  the  crafty,  politician  in  this 
pamphlet  than  the  meek  Chriftian,  and 
more  of  the  bigotted  than  ei- 

thci. 
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Afccnft6n<i  a  Poem, 

James  M,  A% 

iringtOD,  York. 

The  author  of  this  poem  acquaints  uS 
in,  an  advertilemcnt  prefixed  to 
that  it  was  made  as  a  trial  for  Mr  Sea¬ 
ton’s  prize  laft  year  in  the  univerfity  of 
CambriduCy  which  prize  he  did  not  ob¬ 
tain.  We  (huuld  have  been  much  fur- 
prifedy  indeed,  if  he  for  the  poem^  as 
Mr  Atkins  thinks  proper  to  call  it,  is  a 
very  indifferent  one.  It  is  written  in  a 
ftrange  and  uncommon  mcafure,  and 
which  alone,  had  it  pofleffed  every  other 
merit  with  regard  to  fentiment,  imagery, 
&c.  mud  have  funk  it  into  oblivion  :  It 
€pens  thus: 

••  The  Son  I  finp  returning 
From  earth  to  heaven,  after 
The  vengeance  bearing,  doom’d  to 
Mankind,  till  God  recall’d  him.” 

A  little  after,  fpcaking  of  the  rebellious 
fpirits  whom  our  Saviour  routed,  our 
author  tells  us,  that 

“  Around  him  foon  thefe  fpirits 
Their  fnarcs  befet,  and  pradjtis’d 
Whatever  bell  could  couofcl 
To  over-reach  or  frighten. 

The  feed  of  Abraham  alfo, 

Whom  unfufpedting  Satan 
Difloyal  turn’d,  united 
]q  blitcred  hatred,  mifehief 
On  mifehief  heaping,  even 
As  like  the  word  to  end  him.” 

What  Mr  Atkins  can  mean  by  even  as 
like  the  rjjorft  to  end  him,  Vft  cannot  pof- 
fibly  comprehend,  any  more  than  when 

•  “  the  angels  Raphael 
And  Gabriel  finding  Jefus 
Among  the  faints  alighted 
To  all  invifible  only 
Himfelf.  and  vohifpering  told  him 

What  God  commanded.” - 

How  the  angels  could  fee  Jefiis,  or  find 
him,  when  he  was  inv'tfihle^  and  why  they 
ihould  be  obliged  to  vohifper  before  him, 
we  cannot  ealily  conceive.  Towards  the 
conclufion  of  this  rhapfody,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  that  on  an  April  morning 

“  Awake  the  birds  fit  /training 
On  every  thorn,  each  wildly 
Its  utmoft  fong.” 

On  which  piece  of  unintelligible  non- 
fenfe  we  fhal!  only  obferve,  that  if  this  is 
the  utmoft  fong  which  Mr  Atkins  can 
'/train,  he  had  much  better  not  attempt  to 
/train  Qr  to^«^  at  all. 


Remarks  and  ConJe3ures  on  the  Voyage  of 
the  Ships  Rcfolution  and  Difeovery,  in 
Search  of  a  Northerly  Pcjfage  from 
Kam)fi:hatka  to  England,  after  the 
Death  of  Capt»  James  Cook.  Svo.  i  j. 
Bew,  London. 

The  author  of  thefe  Remark  is  of  op- 
pinion  that  the  fhips  were  too  late 
of  quitting  Kamfchatka  to  be  able  to  ac- 
complilh  the  north *ead  palTagc  before  tlic 
return  of  fummer.  He  therefore  thinks, 
that  if  they  proceeded  on  the  cnterpnzci 
they  mud  have  wintered  in  Siberia,  Nova 
Zembla,  or  Lapland.  He  alfo  deferibes 
the  other  probable  courfes  they  may  have 
taken  ;  in  refpe^t  to  one  of  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  late  accounts  from  Macao,  his 
conjedlurc  is  confirmed.  Whatever  dif¬ 
ficulties  mayattend  the  voyage,  the  author 
is  fully  of  opinion  that  the  north*cad  paf- 
fage  is  pradicable  ;  and  even  offers  to 
accomplifh  it,  with  the  aflidance  of  hardy 
men  who  have  been  accudomed  to  the 
Greenland  fcas,  if  the  firft  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  would  countenance  the  expe¬ 
dition,  by  letting  the  adventurers  have 
two  of  his  Majedy’s  bomb-ketches,  and 
other  neceffary  aid.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  thefe  Remarks  and  Conjec¬ 
tures,  the  author  feems  to  be  a  man  of 
geographical  knowledge,  experience,  and 
refolution,  M. 


To  onr  Correspondents. 

We  always  Feel  great  pleafure  in  paying  a  pro¬ 
per  attention  to  the  communications  of  our 
juvenile  correfpondeRts ;  but  vre  cannot  help 
ohferving,  that  the  Verfes  to  the  Memory  of 
Captain  A.  G.  would  require  much  more 
correftion  than  we  have  cither  leifure  or  abi¬ 
lity  to  beftow  upon  it. 

Caledonius’s  Speech  is  fenfible  enough  ; 
but  w'c  think  he  might  have  faid  fomething  ne-jo 
in  favour  of  his  argument,  without  having  ru- 
courfe  to  the  hackneyed  paffages  of  hiitory 
which  he  adduces.— The  length  of  the  Speech, 
too,  is  a  chief  objedVion  to  its  infertion. 

The  Morning  Eclogue  and  Ana¬ 
creontic  arc  not  defiituteof  poetical  merit, 
though  a  little  in  the  fing-fong  (tile. 

Baios*  packet  is  received,  for  which  wc 
gratefully  thank  him. 

J.  W’s  reply  in  our  next.  - 

Wc  cannot  judge  of  the  Political  Pito- 
}  EC  tor’s  Plan  (ill  we  rc*ctivc  his  lupplcmene. 

A.  F’s  Carmen  Horatlanum  fiiall  be  fubmit- 
ted  to  proper  judges. 

J.  E’s  Lines  arc  well  meant,  but  many  of 
them  halt  mifcrably. 

Erratum  in  our  Ufl,  p.  374.  eo!.  a.  line 
of  the  foot-note,  for  acrita,  read  acura. 


The  E  D  I  N  B  U  R  G  H  M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E, 

By  the  Reverend 
j^to,  6  d.  Ri* 


